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THE DIARY OF A GIRL IN FRANCE IN 1821 


By MARY BROWNE. With illustrations by herself. Net $3.00 


Written by a little English girl only fourteen years old. It is distinctly interesting from her remarkable wide and 
keen observation, the realistic character of the narrative and its absolute truthfulness; nothing escapes her notice. 


A VILLAGE IN PICARDY 


By RUTH GAINES, author of “ Treasure Flower,” “ The Village Shield.” Net $1.50 
With an Introduction by Dr. William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College. 


Telling how the solicitude, care, affection and practical measures of the American Red Cross have brought new hope and 
energy to the despairing remnants of what had once been a happy and prosperous village. A true account by a member 
of the Smith Unit ~hich will bring home to the hearts of America what the civilian population of France in the war zone 


are bearing today. 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE THE THIRD ESTATE 


APOCALYPSE 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. Net $1.90 


Authorized Translation by Charlotte Brewster Jordan. 
A superb drama of modern life, leading up to and 
describing the first stage of the great War in France. 
The “ Four Horsemen. ” are Pestilence, War, Famine 
and Death, who precede the Great Beast of the Book 
of Revelations. 

The work of a great genius stirred to the bottom of his 
soul by the weeks of tension, violence and horror which 
culminated in the great epic of the Battle of the Marne, 
and by the splendor of the Spirit of France under the 
Trial. 


WORK-A-DAY WARRIORS 
Written and Illustrated by JOSEPH LEE. Net $1.50 


Illustrates in moving verse the arduous realities and 
infinite humors of the soldier’s life on the battlefield of 
Flanders and France. 
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Revolution or Reconstruction. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Net $2.50 


It is here argued that the problem of reconstruction 
after the war is essentially a revolutionary one, in the 
sense that implies the making of fundamental changes 
in a rapid manner instead of by the slower methods of 
reform and evolution. To attempt to show how this 
revolution may be carried out in a peaceful way, ‘in 
due form of law,’’ avoiding violence, is the purpose of 
this work, which deals in a vigorous and independent 
way with the problems of demobilization, industrial 
control, taxation, agricultural reform and small hold- 
ings, the probable effects of the war in foreign coun- 
tries, the foreign policy of the future, and the reaction 
of European politics on British problems. The book 
sets forth no Utopian schemes, but is a sane effort at 
constructive imagination, and will be welcomed as an 
important contribution to the discussion of the Prob- 
lems of the Peace. 


THE FABRIC OF DREAMS 
By KATHERINE TAYLOR CRAIG. Net $2.50 


In this comprebersive volume, Mrs. Craig, the talented 
oceultist, brings together from widely scattered sources, 
many of them inaccessible to the ordinary reader, the 
facts and the theories about dreams from the earliest 
dawn of human history to the latest psycho-analytical 
discoveries of Freud and Jung. 

In addition she describes the best-authenticated in- 
stances of dream fulfilment, deals with the different 
old and new systems of dream interpretation and 
dream symbolism, and gives a very full and valuable 
reference list of dream symbols. 


THE BELOVED CAPTAIN 4N2. OTHER 
SKETCHES 
By DONALD HANKEY, Net 50c. 
Author of “A Student in Arms.” 
Nothing finer has been written in connection with 
the great war than “ The Beloved Captain.” Every 
officer and soldier in the American army, every mother 
and father at home, should read this little book. 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. Net $1.75 


A forceful and spirited story of the French Revolution. 
The Episodes of those troublous and soul-stirring times 
form the background for a superb portrayal of the 
brilliant and cruel Marquis de Sarcey and those men 
and women unfortunate enough to cross his path. 

The author has drawn this tumultuous epoch with an 
intensity of vigor and a romantic interest that raise it 
from the dead ashes of prosaic history to a vivid drama 
of human life. 


THE GREAT EXPECTANCY 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE. Net 35c. 


A charming little essay on the impressions and the 
effect of the war on a remote southern valley. It has 
a heart interest similar to “‘Home to Him’s Muvver,” 
with which it is uniform. 


EARLY ENGLISH ADVENTURERS 
IN THE EAST 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT. Net $4.00 


In the years intervening between the close of the six- 
teenth century and the end of the seventeenth, the 
English made their initial efforts to establish them- 
selves as traders in the Hast. It was the age of the 
merchant adventurer—the true adventurer who seeks 
fortune by his daring enterprise and his mother wit. 
Tragedy and comedy mingled their elements in what 
was in essence one of the most romantic dramas of the 
world’s history. The author’s aim has not been so 
much to write exhaustive history as to bring into 
prominence the personalities of those engaged in this 
great work—those men who started out to build up a 
commercial connection and ended in laying the founda- 
tion of a dominion over alien peoples more wonderful 
than that of Rome in her palmiest days. 


FURTHER INDISCRETIONS 


By A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. Net $5.00 


“There are not enough indiscretions,” was the only 
criticism leveled at Memories Discreet and Indis- 
creet,”’ one of the most successful volumes of reminis- 
cences of recent years. ‘“‘A Woman of No Impor- 
tance”’ therefore decided to be more indiscreet. 
Among those who appear in the pages of her new 
volume are Queen Victoria, Queen Alexandra, King Ed- 
ward VII, the Duke of Connaught, Cardinal Vaughan, 
Archbishop Temple, Lord Brampton, “Old Q,” Mr. 
A.-J. Balfour, Mrs. Langtry, the ubiquitous German 
Emperor, Joseph Chamberlain, Henry Labouchere, to 
name only a few. 


WHEN CHENAL SINGS THE 
ee MARSEILLAISE °? and Other Sketches. 


By WYTHE WILLIAMS, author of “ Passed by the 
Censor.” Net 50c. 
This description of Chenal’s singing of the ‘* Marseil- 
laise ’’ will take its place in the literature of the war. 
It is a masterpiece. 


GIRLS’ CLUBS: Their Organization and Management 


By HELEN J. FERRIS. With an Introduction by Jane Deeter Rippin. Net $2.00 


“What have other workers with girls found successful? ” 
The answer may be found in this book on Girls’ Club work. 


izing girls’ clubs among girls of a large store. 
confronted her constantly. 
7_Wworkers in large business houses, settlements, 


This is the question which confronts every leader of girls. 

Six years ago Miss Ferris started upon her work of organ- 
“What shall I do in my clubs? What would help me?” These questions 
To other leaders of experience she turned for help. To many workers with girls she went 
churches, schools, libraries, and Y. W. C. A. All gladly cooperated in 


“passing along” good ideas. From this experience of many workers with girls the material has been gathered and has 


been centered in a definite, practical way. 
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Our Deatened Soldiers 


A Problem of the Near Future 
By Rose Goldsmith Stern 


CHAIRMAN OF WELFARE WORK FOR DEAF MUTES, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


F the many evils which are bound to confront us 
as an outcome of the war, there will be one for 
which the general public is at present woefully 
unprepared. I am speaking of those noble men 

rendered deaf through their devotion to their country. There 
are considerable numbers of soldiers whose sensitive organs of 
hearing cannot stand the noise and din of battle, who will 
return to home and country totally deaf. What are we going 
to do for them, and how are we going to help them adapt 
themselves to the situation ? 

Most people look upon persons devoid of hearing as a 
group distinct and different from the rest of the human 
family. “They regard them as beings unable to cope with the 
problems of self-support and independent living, and consider 
them fit cases for homes, or institutions where specially trained 
workers know the art of communicating with them. 

It was only recently that my eyes were opened to the man- 
ner in which the ordinary layman regards such unfortunates, 
and how the imperative need of educating and training them 
to become useful members of society is still largely unrecog- 
nized. As national chairman of Welfare Work for Deaf 
Mutes, under a large organization, I had occasion to send out 
questionnaires to ascertain the need for this work in the vari- 

ous cities. Many of the answers were so far off the mark 
that I wondered how intelligent persons could be so ignor- 
ant on a subject that concerns the life 
and happiness of over 90,000 fellow 
Americans. Quite a few regarded the 
deaf as a class of invalids or, worse still, 
as absolute incompetents. One section- 
chairman wrote me that her committee 
made the rounds of all the hospitals and 
dispensaries but could not find a single 
deaf person in her city (one of the ten 
largest in the United States). 
stated that all ‘‘such cases” were being 
cared for in hospitals and institutions 
and consequently did not require special 
welfare work. Were we to show such an 
attitude towards our injured soldiers, we 
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should create a morbid and melancholy state of mind which 
would add greatly to their already sufficient cause for un- 
happiness and at the same time inflict a greater burden on the 
communities in which they live. 

Is it not time that the public should be enlightened on the 
subject of the ability and efficiency of those who, normal and 
intelligent in every respect, lack only the sense of hearing? 
Has a person devoid of hearing not a brain and thinking 
mind the same as all other human beings? Has he not 
hands to work with, eyes to see with, and speech that can 
and should be cultivated? Why then place him in a class 
apart and treat him as different from his fellow-men? It is 
this misunderstanding and consequent lack of sympathy that 
forms the greatest obstacle in the path of the deaf, and that, 
in the interest of our returning heroes, must be avoided. 

Our soldiers and heroes, suddenly bereft of hearing, must 
be met with loving sympathy and persevering effort on our 
part, and it must be our constant aim to make their loss as 
light a burden as possible. We must assist them to recon- 
struct their lives and to suit their vocations to meet the new 
conditions they are about to face. 

All deaf persons respect and appreciate intelligent interest 
in their welfare. How much more will those only lately 
deprived of the power to hear welcome a kindly help over the 
first difficult stumbling blocks! We must hold out a friendly 
hand, but while doing so must always 
bear in mind that no afflicted person 
cares to have his affliction noticed un- 
necessarily. 

Unquestionably the greatest service 
that can be rendered our deaf soldiers 
is to teach them the art of lip-reading. 
This phase of our problem is being 
largely dealt with by the educators of 
the deaf, who are devoting much thought 
and time to working out a schedule. 
They have organized for this purpose 
the Reconstruction Service of the In- 
dustrial Union, with headquarters in 
Boston, Mass., and have affiliated them- 
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selves with the Volta Bureau of Washington, D. C. This 
latter is the central office of information for all matters con- 
cerning the ‘deaf, and publishes the Volta Review, a journal 
devoted to their interests. Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, founded and endowed this institu- 
tion for the increase and diffusion of knowedge relating to 
the deaf. 

The Reconstructive Unit recognizes five definite lines of 
work in behalf of our soldiers: 1. To aid the deafened 
men to retain their normal speech, which is apt to suffer if 
it falls into disuse. 2. To teach them to read the lips as 
rapidly as possible. 3. To educate employers to a realization 
of the value of lip-reading, and thus pave the way for em- 
ployment of the deaf. 4. Where some hearing is preserved, 
to develop and re-educate that hearing in hopes of possible re- 
covery; and 5. To give vocational guidance to those who 
must enter new and unaccustomed fields of labor. 

While this is a splendid beginning of a very necessary 
work, it is essential that more publicity be given it, and that 
all of us be made acquainted with the conditions and needs of 
‘ this particular kind of infirmity. I should like to see it adver- 
tised through every available channel and feel that many 
more men and women would, if they knew of the great need 
which now exists, respond to the call of taking up the ele- 
ments of lip-reading so that they in turn can teach our sol- 
diers. Many opportunities are being offered to those who 
wish to undertake this kind of work. 

Col. Dr. Charles Richardson, one of America’s foremost 
otologists, is now engaged in perfecting a plan to provide a 
corps of women teachers of lip-reading to be ready when 
required. “The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
has likewise taken steps for working out a schedule which is 
excellent in its conception. “They are preparing to have teach- 
ers available for service any hour in the day every day in the 
week from 9 a. M. to 9 Pp. M. This program is under the 
care of the director of the Henry B. Flavill School of Occu- 
pations at Hull House. 

Other communities should fall in line by establishing cen- 
ters where similar- information can be disseminated. Almost 
every city of consequence from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast already has special schools adapted to this training. The 
Kinzie School for Speech and Lip-Reading in Philadelphia is 
doing splendid work along these lines, as are the Mueller- 
Waller School, under the leadership of Miss Bruhn in Bos- 
ton, and the Nitchie School for the Hard of Hearing in New 
York. The Gallaudet College in Washington also provides 
a course of training for teachers. Yet, despite these excellent 
beginnings, there are as yet not enough taking up this work 
to cope with the huge problem of the near future. When 
once we have trained teachers, it will not be difficult to induce 
the local school boards to provide special classes in their night 
schools, 

A person who has formerly heard and has at his command 
a large vocabulary readily adapts himself to understanding 
conversation from the mere motion of the lips. Only a short 
time ago I had the good fortune to be present at the per- 
formance of a two-act playlet given entirely without audible 
speech. for the demonstration of lip-reading. To me, who 
cannot read the lips, it seemed marvelous to watch the inter- 
ested expression on the faces of those present. Many of 
them were able to follow every word and found the keenest 
pleasure in watching the development of the plot. The audi- 
ence was composed entirely of persons who had either wholly 
or partially lost their hearing late in life and had taken a 
short course in speech-reading. One of the men, now totally 
deaf, said: “With the ability to read the lips I scarcely no- 
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tice that I cannot hear.” Another told me that the deai 
who are properly trained have many advantages which hear 
ing people do not enjoy. ‘They are not disturbed by outwa 
noises and interruptions, and can therefore do better work 
At moving-picture shows they can follow all the dialogues on 
the screen. On one occasion, while witnessing a film play 
I sat next to a deaf man and was much amused by his many 
outbursts of laughter. He was enjoying the side remarks 
made by the players in the picture, which to the rest of the 
audience were absolutely incomprehensible. 

To return to our special classes for the war deaf: 
should use every effort to persuade school authorities to de 
velop extension schools. Here the men will be able to take 
a course in speech-reading after working hours, or, if they pre 
fer, during their noon recess. A system of vocational trai 
ing for those who have never learned a trade would be an 
immense advantage. Individual needs must always be stud~ 
ied, and care taken to guard against indiscriminate classing 
together of men of all degrees of mental development. 
must secure the cooperation of Our public libraries and have 
them provide magazines, newspapers and books devoted 
special instruction for the deaf. 

There is still another channel through which we can edu 
cate our boys, and this overlaps one of the most necessary ele 
ments in the work the public can do for the furtherance of 
their happiness. “This is through the medium of careful 
planned recreation and suitable entertainments. 

There is no greater diversion for a deaf person than moy- 
ing pictures. ‘These plays are a Godsend to them, for they 
keep them in touch with the drama of the times in a way 
which yields pleasure as well as information. Card parties 
and dances ought also to be planned for them, for they are 
both much enjoyed. It is astonishing how well they keeg 
time to music, even though unable to hear, and the absence 
of it is as much noticed as it would be by us at simila 
functions. 

I believe in organizations and social clubs. While I claim 
that the deaf are equal to their hearing friends in every re- 
spect and should be treated accordingly, [ still feel that there 
is an unexpressed bond of comradeship and sympathy amongst 
persons similarly afflicted, and that they derive much satis- 
faction from associating with others of their kind. 

There are at present a number of large associations com- 
In any of these, new 
members are always welcomed with delight. Chief amongst 
them is the National Fraternal Society of Deaf, and the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf:' The former is a beneficial 
lodge and has a membership roll of 3,200, rapidly increasing, 
and an indemnity fund of $165,000. The other is intended 
more for the educational, social and industrial advancement 
of the deaf. Both are national in scope and have representa- 
tives and offices in many localities throughout the United 
States. 

More intimate knowledge of these can be obtained from 
any school or institution devoted to the interests of the 
deaf, or through the Volta Bureau. I should advise all deaf 
war patriots to join either one or both of these organi- 
zations, as they will then be in direct communication with 
every field of activity which may prove helpful to them 
There are also many church societies for the deaf, and these 
have their literary circles and recreation centers to supp 
In every city in which deaf people are te 
be found, the churches should provide means of religious in- 
struction in a form which they can follow. 

Wherever these circles are established it will be advisable te t 
have a committee whose chairman, if not deaf himself, 
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a direct personal or family interest in the problem. ‘To mem- 
bers of his or her committee should be assigned the duty of 
becoming acquainted with the deaf members and of taking 
a special interest in one or more individuals, rather than at- 
tempting to treat with them as a class. It will make it easier 
to reach their hearts, and through their hearts their confidence 
and trust. The committee should arrange weekly or bi- 
weekly programs and secure lecturers and speakers. In large 
cities there are always ministers or laymen available to re- 
spond to such a call, and for smaller towns there are traveling 
missionaries. “The writer has been engaged in this kind 
of work for nearly five years, and in all that time has al- 
ways been met with the greatest cordiality and willingness 
on the part of the men she called upon to address the 
meetings. 

Second only to the educational aid we can give our deaf 
is the help we can render in providing them with healthy, 
congenial occupations. “There are many avenues of employ- 
ment which should be open to our deaf soldiers where their 
lack of hearing will not interfere. Heretofore, when [| ac- 
costed a manufacturer or merchant in my search for em- 
ployment for one of my own deaf protegés, I was frequently 
told that “in business men cannot spare the time to teach 
an individual or to give him special attention.” How lack- 
ing some people are in love for humanity, and how little they 
are inclined to put themselves out for the sake of others. In 
dealing with the question of the debt we owe our war deat, 
this state of affairs must not continue. We are apt to form 
prejudices on account of old traditions, but the day is fast 
waning when deafness can be looked upon as a great handicap. 
Those who come into daily contact with these people know 
for a certainty that they can hold their own in many occu- 
pations. 

There are a few large corporations which have tested the 


capabilities of the deaf, foremost among them the Goodyear 


Rubber Tire Co., in Akron, Ohio, where about four hun- 
dred deaf—most of them mutes—are actively and satisfac- 
torily assisting in manufacture. ‘This firm advertises con- 
stantly in all the papers and journals circulated amongst the 
deaf and offers as an inducement to refund all railroad fares 
to those coming from other towns. 

The Ford Motor Co. has three hundred in its Detroit 
and Pittsburgh plants, and the Electric Storage Battery Co. 
in Philadelphia employs upwards of sixty deaf mutes. Among 
others I could cite the Western Electric Co., in Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis; the General Elec- 
tric Co. of Schenectady, N. Y., Newark, N. J., Pittsfield, 
Mass., and Erie, Pa.; the Westinghouse Electrical Manufac- 
turing Co, of East Pittsburgh, and Stetson’s hat factory in 
Philadelphia. The aircraft factory in New Brunswick, N. 
J., has a number on its roll at present, and other industries 
are more than willing to take all who apply. Are not these 
illustrations selected from. amongst our largest industries 
proof sufficient that the deaf are as efficient workmen as any 
others? 

Many firms should follow these worthy examples. Those 
injured in the fulfilment of their patriotic duties have a 
right to expect every consideration from those for whom they 
made the sacrifice. We must make it as easy as possible to 
rehabilitate them in their former trades and positions, and 
every care should be exercised to spare their feelings and cause 
no unnecessary pain by a show of selfish reluctance to employ 
them, or even by too evident motives of sympathy with their 
defect. 

The deaf are inclined to be supersensitive on the subject 
of their deficiency, and are therefore easily discouraged. Ap- 
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plying for a position and meeting with a rebuff will so dis- 
hearten an afflicted person as to make it difficult for him to 
apply elsewhere. 

For this reason there should be some central agency or, 
better still, a national employment bureau, where all persons 
willing to give occupation to the deaf could register, stating 
the class of labor required. Here also the unemployed deaf 
could leave their names and addresses, mentioning the kind 
of work they would find congenial. The Deaf Mutes’ Jour- 
nal in New York has, I believe, such an office, as has also 
the Society for the Welfare of the Jewish Deaf in New York 
city. Others on a larger scale should be started. 

I would further suggest that in large corporations where 
considerable numbers could be engaged a special foreman 
should be installed to deal with the deaf employe. He must 
be made to speak slowly, articulate clearly, and be sure he has 
the attention of the workman he is addressing. ‘This would 
insure to the employer as well as to the men the avoidance 
of any misunderstanding of orders or instructions. More 
mistakes are occasioned by not understanding directions than 
through inability to comply with them. 

Furthermore, there should be a single standard of wage or 
salary, whether the workmen are normal or deaf, and no dif- 
ference tolerated in favor of those who hear. I say this 
advisedly, for it is only too frequently the case that employers 
take advantage of those who cannot defend their rights. Fre- 
quently the deaf, who concentrate all their energies on what 
they are doing, accomplish even better results than do their 
neighbors who lose considerable time while gossiping with 
each other. 

There is yet one other point in reference to employment 
which I would emphasize. The workmen’s compensation 
law has caused many managers to hesitate to engage deaf 
persons. In consequence, the passing of this act has closed 
many doors to them unnecessarily. While this is right and 
just in some cases where the work is particularly dangerous, 
under normal conditions the deaf are no more liable to injury 
than are others. On the contrary, they are much more 
watchful and meet with comparatively few accidents. Why 
not let them decide for themselves whether they can do the 
work required? The departments of industry which are ob- 
viously not safe for them they would not seek. 

Among those classes of occupation which 
avoided are: 


should be 


Factories or yards where overhead cranes or shifting engines 
are used. 

Work on or near railroad tracks where hearing is essential to warn 
of approaching danger. 

Positions as chauffeurs, conductors, or motormen. 


Unsuited for other reasons are positions as salesmen, where 
conversation forms the main factor, or any form of work 
requiring the use of the telephone or constant intercourse 
with others. 

Among the many lines where the deaf may be easily and 
profitably employed may be mentioned: 


Almost all kinds of unskilled routine work. 

Most occupations or trades at which they were engaged before 
the war. 

As motion-picture machine operators, and in all branches of 
photography. 

Typewriting, comptometer operating, filing, and general clerical 
work where no dictation is necessary. 

General farm work. 

Greenhouse work and landscape gardening. 

As stock-room and shipping clerks. 

Skilled work in plumbing, tailoring, cigar-making, carpentering, 
baking, printing, book-binding, ete. ; 

Civil service work in many lines, especially in the post office 
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and the mint, where care and accuracy especially are demanded. 

Classifying and cataloguing books in a library. 

Drafting and, architectural work. 

Power machine sewing. 

Winding wire spools. 

Making switchboards and electrical apparatus. 

I could continue indefinitely, as the possibilities for our deaf 
soldiers are many, and there is no reason why they should not 
find easy means of subsistence. 

In one other way can the community prepare for the com- 
ing need after the return of our crippled and injured men,— 
namely, to provide homes for those who may be completely 
disabled. For these unfortunate ones I would recommend 
cheerful surroundings and companionable associates. Infirm 
deaf should be admitted to homes where they can mix with 
others of their kind, and where their affliction is especially 
catered to. Here they will be happier and more content 
than where they are indiscriminately placed among people who 
cannot communicate with them. 

In one such home started some years ago for the aged and 
infirm deaf, near Philadelphia, there are at present four in- 
mates who are not only deaf, but blind as well. In other 
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surroundings these people would be most unhappy, but here, 
amongst their own, they have found solace and contentment. 
They understand each other and through the sense of touch 
have become able to hold unspoken conversations. 

When brought face to face with one of these sadly afflicted 
men one day, I sat next to him, unable to make a single im- 
pression in answer to his written remarks. Finally, after 
waiting for some sign of life from me, he wrote on his tablet, 
“Please spell out the words with your fingers into the palm 
of my hand.” The barrier fell in an instant, and for more 
than an hour we were engaged in quite an interesting con- 
versation. I felt delighted that I could make him under- 
stand, and he surely enjoyed being able to communicate with 
a stranger. 

What little effort it required to bring happiness to this 
lonely man, and what a satisfaction there was in it for me, 
who gave but one short hour of my time! Is there not much 
that we can do when the cry for aid is so loud and close? 
Let us not wait until the call is at our very doors, but be 
ready to hold out welcoming hands when these injured heroes 
come home. 


The Story of the I. W. W. Trial 


By Fictor §. Yarros 
II.—The Case for the Prosecution 


HE indictment returned in September, 1917, 

against 166 persons prominently identified with the 

I. W. W. was a document of thirty-two pages. It 

comprised five counts. Each count charged conspir- 
acy—a combination or agreement to commit a specific crim- 
inal offence. A conspiracy is defined in all the law books as 
a combination or agreement to do an unlawful thing or a 
lawful thing in an unlawful way. The gist of the crime*con- 
sists in the corrupt, unlawful agreement, but the agreement 
itself may be established by inference, as a deduction from 
conduct that discloses the common unlawful design. 

What were the conspiracies with which the defendants were 
charged? ‘The answer is to be sought first in the counts of 
the indictment. The first of these charges a conspiracy “‘by 
force to prevent, hinder and delay the execution of certain 
laws of the United States’”—namely, all the resolutions and 
acts of congress passed between April 6 and June 16, 1917, 
with reference to the war with Germany, the appropriations 
therefor, etc. “The second part of the same count charges that 
the defendants, as members of the I. W. W., or managers and 
leaders, had engaged in the alleged conspiracy and had em- 
ployed felonious and forcible means, such as assaults, threats, 
sabotage, in reckless disregard of the right of employers, la- 
borers and the government of the United States, knowing and 
intending that such acts and methods should interfere with 
the effective prosecution of the war; that they had required 
members to refuse to register or submit to the draft; and that 
the defendants and their organization had planned to rescue 
forcibly and conceal members who might be proceeded against 
for such refusal and failure to do their duty. 

‘The second count charged conspiracy to injure, oppress and 
threaten great numbers of citizens who had been engaged in 
furnishing ships, fuel, munitions, etc., to the United States for 
its operations against Germany. ‘The third charges conspiracy 


to induce or compel thousands to refuse to register or submit 
to the draft, and to induce or command other thousands to 
desert the service of the government in time of war. 

The fourth count charged conspiracy to print and circulate 
disloyal, seditious and unpatriotic literature and periodicals, 
and to cause insubordination and disloyalty by means of pub- 
lications or speeches. 

The fifth count charged conspiracy to violate the postal 
laws by putting in the mails papers and circulars which advo- 
cated fraud against employers by means of sabotage, inefficient 
service, retardation of production, the turning out of unmar- 
ketable commodities, etc. This last count, it may be stated, 
was dismissed by the trial judge on the last day of the trial, 
just before the case was submitted to the jury, and the prose- 
cution did not attempt to resist the court’s ruling by any seri- 
ous argument or objection. 

To support the conspiracy charges, in the admitted absence 
of direct evidence, the government introduced voluminous tes- 
timony. Seven weeks were required to present the evidence 
for the government—evidence of strikes, of sabotage, of other 
“overt acts’ —letters, telegrams, editorials in party organs, cir- 
culars, resolutions, etc—from which evidence the inference 
was drawn that a conspiracy to do the things specified had been 
entered into by the defendants. 

It is manifestly impossible even to summarize the testimony 
offered on behalf of the government. Here, however, are a 
few specimen bits: 

Editorial utterances in I. W. W. organs denouncing the 
war, calling it a war to collect the debts of Wall street, ad- 
vising the calling of a general strike to stop or prevent war, 
‘and declaring that the I. W. W. is unalterably opposed to war 
and conscription. 

Editorial utterances accusing the Wilson administration: of 
treachery, duplicity and hypocrisy, and saying that the con- 
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duct of the administration has opened the eyes of labor to the 
true nature of political government, which is “the strike- 
breaking, stool-pigeoning, and peoire. breaking eae of the 
bourgeoisie.” 

Editorial -utterances and Ree threatening “‘action”’ 
against conscription and characterizing all talk of democracy 
and liberty in connection with the war as ‘“‘so much bunk.” 

Utterances extolling sabotage, exulting in the alleged dread 
of it by the capitalistic class and sneering at moral objections 
to it. 

Appeals to various classes of workers to prepare to go out 
on a strike at a moment’s notice in order to secure the release 
of men who had been arrested for failure to register under the 
draft act. 

One resolution adopted by a local of the 1. W. W. advising 
all members to resist conscription “‘by refusing to join any 
band of potential murderers or by any other effective method 
deemed advisable.” 

Messages and letters encouraging strikes and planning for 
their extension as a means of securing the release and return 
of deported miners and others. 

Utterances. calling the I. W. W. a revolutionary organi- 
zation whose aim is the complete destruction of capitalism. 

Organization of strikes in various sections of the country. 

Charges of terrorizing mining communities and disrupting 
conservative labor unions because of their opposition to the 
war attitude of the I. W. W. 

Threatening and assaulting men for refusing to strike. 

Blowing up and destroying threshing machines. 

Stealing parts of farm machinery and cutting belts to im- 
pede the production of food. 

Advocating the general burning of grain and destruction of 
food in warehouses. 

Attempting to wreck munition plants “in order to put the 
American army on the bum” or keeping it too busy at home to 
admit of service overseas in large contingents. 

Advising the placing of trusted I. W. W. workers in war 
industries to enable them the better to carry out the sabotage 
idea. 

Inciting strife, disorder and rebellion as a means of crip- 
pling the government. 

Advocating uprisings in the West in the event of the Ger- 
man navy striking successfully in the East. 

' Distributing of “stickers” among miners and other workers 
urging them to refuse to produce fuel or other war material 
for their “masters” and thus stop the shipping of supplies to 
“the murderous. hordes of Europe.” 


The government put about 150 witnesses on the stand to 
support its charges against the defendants and the I. W. W. 
It had obtained some confessions from former members and 
also had testimony from secret agents who had posed as mem- 
bers of the I. W. W. 

The view of the governinent of the various acts, threats, 
and plans of the defendants was, briefly, this—that, unlike the 
regular and conservative labor unions of the country, which, 
with some exceptions, rallied to the defence of the govern- 
ment when war had been declared, the I. W. W., a revolu- 
tionary organization of lawless aims and methods in the judg- 
ment of the government, thought there was a great opportu- 
nity presented to administer a fatal blow to the whole present 
economic and social system. The leaders determined to make 
war on the government, which they regarded as the tool of 
capitalism. A gigantic conspiracy was formed to promote 
strikes, practice sabotage, discourage registration and enlist- 
ments, incite internecine warfare, and bring about a revolu- 
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tion ‘“‘after the manner of the comrades in Russia,” in the lan- 
guage of one of the letters in the record. 

If the government had not raided the headquarters and 
branch offices of the I. W. W., had not apprehended the lead- 
ers, organizers, lecturers and editors, and had not indicted 
these while exposing the plot and preventing further activity 
in pursuance thereof, a grave situation would have faced the 
nation, said the attorneys for the prosecution. 

‘True, many of the members of the organization had no part 
in the conspiracy, admitted the government, but the organiza- 
tion as such was not placed on trial. Those defendants against 
whom there was slight or no evidence were discharged. Those 
one hundred who were finally convicted by the jury, the prose- 
cution claimed, had unquestionably promoted the common de- 
sign, the conspiracy, against the government. 

Could the I. W. W. have proceeded with its “regular” ac- 
tivities, its lectures, organizing efforts, local and general 
strikes and sabotage, after the United States entered the war, 
without rendering itself liable to prosecution? Suppose the 
I. W. W. had sympathized with the administration in its con- 
troversies with the Kaiser, had appreciated the inevitability of 
war with Germany, had, at least, maintained an attitude of 
neutrality—would no action have been taken against it? 
Would its strikes have been treated as all other strikes have 
been? 

Many have asked themselves these questions since the in- 
dictment or the conviction of the I. W. W. leaders. In the 
course of the arguments on the law of conspiracy and the 
admissibility of certain“ pieces of testimony, the government 
attorneys stated frankly that any I. W. W. strike was unlaw- 
ful and that the promoters of such a strike would have been 


_ answerable for all the direct and necessary consequences of a 


strike, including the stoppage or retardation of the production 
of war materials or munitions. I. W. W. strikes are unlaw- 
ful because they always involve sabotage—which is unlaw- 
ful—and because other elements of illegality, such as violation 
of contracts, intimidation, picketing and threats of force in- 
evitably accompany it. It would have been necessary for the 
I. W. W., affirmed Mr. Nebeker, assistant to the attorney 
general and senior counsel, to change its program completely, 
to suspend its peculiar and characteristic methods of warfare, 
to give up sabotage and discontinue its denunciations of the 
government as the alleged tool of exploiters. 

Instead, however, of suspending its warfare on the present 
system, or on the government that enforced the laws of the 
system, the I. W. W., or the defendants at the recent trial, 
had seen fit to persist in their course, or even to redouble their 
efforts. “They could not be heard to say that their aim was 
humanitarian, their motive unselfish and noble. They could 
not be permitted to plead an honest desire to eradicate social 
evils and wrongs. Such evils and wrongs might exist, but the 
law itself provided ways and means of attacking them and 
improving the conditions of the alleged victims of injustice and 
exploitation. 

What the defense in the case had to say concerning the 
several charges in the indictment, or the government’s volu- 
minous evidence in support of these charges, we shall see pres- 
ently. The jury found the defendants, all the defendants, 
guilty “as charged.” ‘This means that all the defendants were 
found guilty of the crime of conspiracy to hamper and ob- 
struct the military operations of the United States; of con- 
spiracy to encourage refusal to register, or even desertion of 
the service; of conspiracy to intimidate and threaten and ham- 
per manufacturers under contract with the government to pro- 
duce munitions and materials of war; and of conspiracy to in- 


cite sedition, disloyalty and rebellion. The jury were satis- 
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fied that the government had established its case against each 
and all of the defendants beyond a reasonable doubt. So sat- 
isfied were the jury, apparently, that they deliberated less than 
two hours on the verdict, notwithstanding the number of de- 
fendants—one hundred—and the extraordinary length of the 
trial or the unprecedented volume of evidence on both sides. 

It should be added that the respective sets of attorneys did 
not help the jury to any extent in the almost superhuman task 
of analyzing the evidence, applying it to each defendant, con- 
sidering the weight and sufficiency of it with reference to that 
defendant, and determining whether or not there was any rea- 
sonable doubt of his guilt. Practically no arguments were 
made to the jury by counsel. The government’s attorneys con- 
sumed an hour or so in summing up. They could have had a 
day for that important and vital part of the trial, for Judge 
Landis had intimated that each side could have a whole day 
for argument. The defense wholly dispensed with argument. 
It submitted its case to the jury without a word. Lawyers 
and others were considerably perplexed by this bit of legal 
tactics. The privilege of thoroughly arguing a case is re- 
garded as possessing great value. Only the lawyer who is 
absolutely confident of the outcome, and who is convinced that 
the other side has utterly failed, and that the jury and the 
court are aware of such failure, can afford to renounce the 
right to make an exhaustive argument and to review the evi- 
dence carefully and patiently. Where there are many de- 
fendants, this right is particularly precious. If it be impos- 
sible to save all, some at least may be saved from conviction 
by showing the insufficiency of the evidence in the record and 
thus raising doubt as to their guilt. 

Why the defense acted as it did in this matter, has not been 
explained. There is, however, good reason to believe that 
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many of the defendants were genuinely surprised by the ver- 
dict, as they had fully expected an acquittal or a disagreement. 
Some had expressed their strong belief of such a result in 
conversations with friends or impartial visitors and inquirers. 
All had said again and again that Judge Landis was giving 
them a fair trial and a square deal. 

As to this fact, by the way, there could hardly be room for 
doubt. Judge Landis was not unduly technical in his rulings. 
He afforded the defendants every opportunity to make—to 
use the words of one of them—‘a clean defense.” They were 
allowed to explain at length the objects and aims, the theories 
and philosophy, of the I. W. W. ‘They were allowed to ex- 
plain the deeds with which they were charged, where no de- 
nial of the charges was attempted. “The court-room was con- 
spicuously free from signs or symptoms of hostility and preju- 
dice against the defendants. ‘The judge protected them in 
their legal rights and generously provided for their comfort 
so far as he was able to do so. He realized the hardships of 
those who had to stay in the county jail all through the long 
trial and sought to mitigate those hardships. The defendants 
were allowed to read papers and books, to “take it easy,” and 
even to lounge and take naps in the court-room. ‘These are 
trifles, perhaps, but not wholly insignificant trifles. 

The defendants say they were hampered by lack of funds 
and by certain official harrying of their witnesses, especially 
those in military uniform. They say that they could have 
summoned many more witnesses to testify in their favor, if 
they had been permitted freely to appeal for financial aid and 
to send and receive mail without delay or hindrance. Even 
as the record stands, however, the leading defendants believe 
they have a good chance of winning the case on appeal, wholly 
or partly. 


(Next week: The Nature and Essence of The Defense.) 


Sentence Pronounced by Judge Landis 
Upon the I. W. W. 


ENTENCE was pronounced last week by Judge 

K. M. Landis upon ninety-five of the members and 

leaders of the I. W. W. whose trial for conspiracy 

under the espionage act Mr. Yarros is reviewing for 
the SURVEY. 

William D. Hayward and fourteen others were sentenced 
to serve twenty years in the Federal Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and to pay $20,000 fine each, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press despatch. Thirty-three others 
were sentenced to serve six years in prison and were fined 
$5,000 each on the first count; ten years in prison and $5,000 
each on the second count; two years in prison and $10,000 
each on the third count; and ten years in prison and $10,000 
each on the fourth count. 

All sentences are to run concurrently. 

Five years’ imprisonment and $5,000 fine on each of four 
counts were pronounced against thirty-three others of the de- 
fendants, while twelve were sentenced to serve one year and 
one day in prison, with fines of $5,000 each on the first and 
second counts, and $10,000 each on the third and fourth 
counts. Ten day sentences were imposed on two defendants, 
and the cases of two others were continued. 

Ninety days were granted in which to file a bill of excep- 
tions and a stay of seven days in which to petition for bail. 

In Judge Landis’s review of the evidence, he is quoted by 
the New York World as having said: 


100,000 laborers” in the United States. 


» Now, I do not mean to say that this organization deliberately 
started out to organize in the United States to help Germany. 
Whether some members of this organization had that in mind or 
not I am without opinion, which is unnecessary, if I had one, to ex- 
press on this occasion. But that the activities of the organization 
were necessarily and reasonably calculated to obstruct the activi- 
ties of the United States, not only in the enforcement of the Com- 
pulsory Service Law requiring registration on June 5, but to ob- 
struct the activities of the United States in providing itself with war 
equipment, there can be no kind of doubt. 

And when men engaged in an enterprise of that character are 
placed on trial and the proofs brought out there is only one thing 
for a jury to do, and that is to find them guilty. The jury could 
not have done anything else on this evidence but find a verdict of 
guilty: seer 

When the country is at peace it is a legal right of free speech 
to oppose going to war and to oppose even preparation for war. 
But when once war is declared this right ceases. After war is 
declared and before the law was passed to raise the army it was 
the legal right of free speech to oppose the adoption of a compul- 
sory military service law. But once that law was passed free 
speech did not authorize a man to oppose or resist that law. The 
man that opposes it or resists it violates it, and men who conspire 
to aid another man to oppose or resist it violate the statute penal- 
izing conspiracy as charged in this indictment. } 


William D. Haywood is also quoted as having said that 
the “temporary withdrawal of a hundred members” would not 
seriously affect the welfare of a group “comprising nearly 
“The fundamental 
truth of internationalism,” he said, “will grow, and it cannot 
be stopped. The one big union will come—it is bound to— 
even with me in the penitentiary.” 


THREE THOUSAND COLLEGE STUDENTS IN A MORAL REFORM PARADE 


China’s Social Challenge 


IV. The Christian Movement and Social Welfare 


O the intelligent observer the difference between the 
actual programs of Christian missions in the Orient 
and the general conception in America of what 
missions are doing is a strange fact. 


years it has been my pleasure to know 
a large number of fair-minded persons, 
including an American minister and 
one of the leading professors of sociol- 
ogy from the United States, whose 
ideas of missions after careful study 
were changed from a sort of indifferent 
disapproval to enthusiastic commenda- 
tion. The general relations of missions 
to social progress are known to all stu- 
dents of Oriental history. The begin- 
nings of modern western education in 
Japan cannot be described apart from 
the name of Verbeck. A remarkably 
large number of the political and edu- 
cational leaders of that empire are 
graduates of the Doshisha, a Chris- 
tian university in Kyoto. In. later 
years the beginnings of prison re- 
form, industrial welfare movements, 
and anti-vice campaigns are very 
largely outgrowths of the Christian 
movement. 


By J. S. Burgess 


OF THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY CENTER IN CHINA 


In the last few 


AT THE CHINESE NATIONAL ATHLETIC MEET 
ON THE GROUNDS OF THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN 


It was Dr. W. A. P. Martin, an American missionary, 
who was requested to found the first western college in China, 
the institution which has become the Peking National Umi- 
versity. Dr. Tenny, a former missionary, at the request of 


the Viceroy of Chihli province, founded! 
the Pei Yang University in Tientsim 
and planned the education of the met- 
ropolitan province, the best provincial 
education system in China. Many high 
positions in education, political life, 
and modern business are filled by grad- 
uates of Christian colleges. At pres- 
ent the Chinese ministers to Great 
Britain and the United States, and, up 
to the breaking of diplomatic relations, 
to Germany, were all graduates of St. 
John’s College in Shanghai. 

The usual missionary program, with 
its threefold emphasis on education, 
medicine and religious teaching, is in 
China the agent of reconstructing 
whole communities and of creating a 
new type of life. In hundreds of cities 
and villages today these effects are 
evident: an increase of general in- 
telligence; a greater capacity on the 
part of young men and women to 
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OLD BUDDHIST PRIEST 


The building, the Temple of the Sleeping Buddha, is now 
leased for fifty years by the Y. M. C. A. for conferences on 
social and religious subjects. The Buddhist no longer has his 
traditional hold on the educated people of the new China 


support themselves well, due to the training obtained in church 
and school; a decrease of prevalent diseases; cleaner and more 
beautiful homes; a new appreciation of the dignity of woman- 


hood; a deeper interest on the part of the community in the. 


welfare of the defectives and of the poor; the breaking down 
of fixed and hardened social customs and a greater ambition 
and zest to life on the part of young men and women; a new 
spirit of unity and cooperation in the Christian community ; 
the breaking of the bondage of demonology and a release of 
high spiritual hopes and aspirations. While all these effects 
are not evident in every community, they are the obvious 
effects of Christian missions in China. 

It is our purpose in this paper? to deal more in detail with 
the part the Christian movement is taking in the distinctively 
social program of the new China, considering this term in the 
more restricted meaning given by the professional social 
worker in America. This new social program includes: 

Play, recreation and athletic games; anti-vice propaganda; 
public health; child welfare; popular education; social service ; 
work for defectives ; community welfare. 

Play, Recreation, and Athletic Games. It has been largely 
the result of the Y. M. C. A. that baseball, soccer football, 
track athletics, and basketball are played in all the great stu- 
dent centers of China. The aversion of the old- Confucian 
scholar to physical exercise can be appreciated from the fol- 


1This paper concludes Mr. Burgess’s series. Earlier articles were: I. An 
Opportunity for American Social Workers, Sept. 8, 1917; II. Beginnings of 
Social Investigation, Oct. 13, 1917; III. Social Institutions Old and New, 
Dec. 15, 1917. 
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lowing incident: “Two Americans were playing a vigorous 
game of tennis on a hot day in Shanghai. An old-style Chi- 
nese scholar happening along the street stopped and watched 
the antics of these strange foreigners. At length he walked 
on the court and, holding up his hand, stopped the game. 
Addressing the young men in the best of literary Chinese, he 
said: “Gentlemen, I perceive that you are scholars from the 
honorable country of America. I deem it my duty to inform 
you that it is quite unnecessary for you to rush wildly about 
in this undignified manner on this hot day. You can hire 
common day laborers for a few coppers a day to do this work 
better than you can.”’ The old ideas of the lack of dignity 
in athletic exercise are giving place to a wholesome love of 
exercise and competitive sports. The first national Chinese 
athletic meet was held in Peking a few years ago, and in 1913 
the first Far Eastern Olympic Games, a contest between 
Japan, China and the Philippines, were held at Manila. 
Among the moving spirits behind these meets were the secre- 
taries of the Y. M. C. A’s. of the three countries. 

The playground movement in China also has been started 
by Christian enterprise.-- There are public playgrounds in 
Peking, Tientsin, Changsha, Chuchow and Shanghai. In 
Chuchow a piece of waste land was secured; in Peking the 
drill grounds of the city gendarme were lent; in Tientsin the 
commissioner of police lent the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation several open spaces; in Shanghai Mr. Nieh, a 
wealthy citizen, lent his private garden for a playground; 
in Changsha the Yale Mission secured the grounds of goy- 
ernment schools during the summer months. 

A new type of social recreation is being learned by the 


HON. CHIN PANG PING 


- Mr. Chin is one of the greatest Confucian scholars and hit- 
erary men of China. He was formerly secretary to President 
Yuan and was recently the minister of commerce and in- 
dustry. One of the leaders of the Independent Chinese Chris- . 
tian Church, he is a modern, progressive official, occupying a 

place in the front ranks of social and political reform 
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young men and women of China in the socials and musicals 
held in missionary homes, missionary colleges, and in the 
Young Women’s and Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
In 1910 the North China Union College had a splendidly 
trained male glee club which not only gave several excellent 
concerts alone, but with the glee club of the Women’s Union 
College gave the first joint concert that men and women 
singers ever held in China. Evening socials of students and 
Church members are very common in the missionary home 
where the whole range of social games is introduced. The 
best-equipped social clubs in China are undoubtedly the build- 
ings of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Anti-Vice Propaganda. Unlike Japan, where in Osaka, 
largely through the influence of the Christian movement the 
first anti-vice campaign of the Orient is being conducted, no 
large city in China has attacked this problem in an organized 
manner. The Christian community, however, has been the 
most powerful influence for clean living and the strongest 
opponent to the abuses of concubinage. “The only “Door of 
Hope” worthy of the name is conducted by Christian mis- 
sionaries in Shanghai. The type of capable and educated 
womanhood produced by the missionary colleges and the con- 
sequent character of the homes which the Christian com- 
munity produces are today the most powerful positive forces 
against the moral evil in the Flowery Republic. 

Public Health. In national organization to meet a great 
social need, the China Medical Society has led the advance 
by its creation of the Council of Public Health, made up cf 


EX-PRESIDENT SUN YAT SEN 


Tt was Dr. Sun, the first president of the Chinese republic, 

who said: “We have had a wonderful political revolution, 

but in significance it does not compare with the social revolu- 
tion we are about to go through” 


eleven Christian Chinese and foreign missionaries. “Through 
this committee-lantern slide lectures are available to doctors 
throughout the country. A health publicity bureau has 
been taken charge of by the veteran foreign missionary of 
Nanking, Dr. W. E. Maklin. Dr. Maklin has prepared 
and published widely in the Chinese press articles on vacci- 
| nation for smallpox, tuberculosis and other important sub- 
 ~ jects. Under this council, health campaigns with the co- 
operation of local Chinese officials have been held in a large 
number of Chinese cities. A small exhibit on tuberculosis 
has been widely used. Officials, gentry, educators, govern- 
ment and mission students and the general public are invited ~ 
for different days. In such cities as Changsha and Peking, 
tens of thousands of persons have seen these exhibits and 
heard the lectures. The enthusiasm for this new knowledge 
has resembled that displayed in an old-fashioned religious 
revival. The terrible toll of life from tuberculosis, espe- 
cially among the over-studious, hollow-chested literary class, 
makes the emphasis on tuberculosis especially timely. 

Child Welfare. Christian missions have also been the 
Pioneers in child welfare work. While there is no outstand- 
ing Christian orphanage, such as the well-known Okayama 
Orphanage in Japan, the leading institutions of the country 


LEADERS OF NEW CHINA are direct or indirect products of Christian missions. The 

At the left, he ae papyea! pea oe ae Peking Orphanage, described in an earlier article, has as its 
ment Middle School of Tientsin. Mr. Chang has built u . ae 3 

finest modern high school in his country. At the right, Hon. matron and head worker a splendid Christian Chinese woman, 

C. T. Wang, vice-speaker of the Senate. Mr. Woes a: a the sister of the late General Chang, the leading anti-opium 

raduate of Yale, and has been a prominent political re- reformer. ‘The directors of this orphanage a > activ 

Foriier and social and religious leader. He acted as inter- P ge are largely active 


preter for John R. Mott members of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There 
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DR. S. H. CHUAN 


Dr. Chuan is a graduate of Harvard Medical School, where 

he also took postgraduate studies. He has charge of a special 

college for the training of surgeons for the Chinese army, in 

which he holds the rank of surgeon-general. He is a leader .. 
in China’s public health movement 


are a large number of orphanages in other cities under the 
direction of Chinese Christians or foreign missionaries. ‘The 
Roman Catholic Missions, as in other countries, have empha- 
sized institutions for the destitute children and orphans. 

The Social Service League of Changsha, an organization 
of women inspired by the workers of the Yale Mission, has 
led in the work of the prevention of infant mortality and 
disease, and in the education of young mothers in the art of 
child raising. “A district nurse,” it reports, “specially 
trained for obstetrical work, and two assistants have been 
employed to help the needy ones. In addition to employing 
nurses, there is a school of midwifery under consideration. 
The object of the school will be to give the midwives a cer- 
tain amount of instruction in cleanliness until there is a suf- 
ficient number of obstetrical nurses to meet the demand. ‘The 
secret of the great success of the work of the Social Service 
League of Changsha lies in the fact that the interest of the 
officials of the city and the doctors has been enlisted, and their 
cooperation is most valuable.” Mrs. Hume, of the Yale Mis- 
sion, in describing the work in Changsha, writes as follows: 


The campaign against infant mortality was begun by widespread 
vaccination against smallpox throughout the city. The Police De- 
partment, which includes a Bureau of Hygiene, supplied the vaccine 
without charge, issued pamphlets and put up posters urging the im- 
portance of vaccination. A hospital nurse, assisted by the social 
service worker, established vaccination stations in four parts of the 


city, supplementing the work of the hospitals. The police magis- 
trate required that certificates should be given to each person in 
order that each might be identified as having been vaccinated should 
it become necessary, later in the winter, to make compulsory vacci- 
nation universal. Lectures, similar to those on tuberculosis, were 
given on The Care of Children, and on every occasion when the 
district nurse thus lectured, a set of rules on “How to Keep the 
Baby Well” was distributed. The league is trying to find a way, 
in conjunction with the police commissioner, by which the infant 
mortality of the city may be regularly ascertained. 

Three milk stations for the free distribution of milk have been 
opened, in the north, center, and southern sections of the city. The 
milk is prepared according to formule of eight different strengths 
for children from birth to two years of age. A set of bottles is 
provided for each child every day, each bottle containing just enough 
for one feeding. The milk is prepared at the central station (the 
Yale Hospital), and is sent by special messenger to the branch 
stations. Tickets have been placed in the hands of missionary so- 
cieties and when these are properly signed, they may be exchanged 
for a daily milk supply for sick or weak infants. Those who can, 
pay from five to thirty cents a day according to the amount of milk 
required. The results during the first month of distribution sur- 
passed all expectations, about two hundred bottles of prepared feed- 


ing being called for daily at the end of the period. 


Similar work has been conducted in Shanghai and Nanking. 

Popular Education. Much has been done by college stu- 
dents either of mission or government institutions under the 
leadership of Christian Chinese or foreign missionaries for the 
education of the poor. Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, a teacher at St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, has promoted an extensive program of 
service among students of his institution. For many years a 
primary school has been run and supported entirely by these 
college students. Besides this, a flourishing day school was 
founded by the St. John’s College Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It has a dormitory with eighty boarders and 
twenty day students. “The school is now self-supporting. Be- 
sides paid teachers, twenty college students give one or more 
hours a week to teaching in this school. Similar day and 
night schools have been founded by college men in Peking, 
Canton, Tientsin, and other cities. ‘The St. John’s College 
students have also established a public lecture hall in a village 
near the college. ‘Three times a week lectures on educational 
and moral subjects are delivered by the students. Similar 
work has been done in the government lecture halls by stu- 
dents of the American Indemnity College near Peking. 

The Lecture Department of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has taken the lead in carefully prepared lectures 
by experts calculated to influence whole cities and provinces. 


CHINESE BOY SCOUTS 


In the western hills north of Peking, the first boy scouts of 

North China hold their encampments every summer. The 

hills in the background are stripped bare of even the smallest 
bushes for fuel 
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Demonstrated lectures are abundantly illustrated by pieces of 
apparatus expressly constructed so as to be easily visible to 
audiences of large size and easily explained. Lectures have 
been prepared on the following topics: 

‘The gyroscope and its uses, wireless telegraphy, high and 
low temperatures, electricity and magnetism, education, 
aeronautics, sound, atmosphere, conservation, public health. 

In a lecture campaign in 1914 in ten large cities, 137,111 
persons attended. In Peking these lectures were held in a 
mat shed, with a seating capacity of four thousand, situated 
in what was formerly the emperor’s palace gardens. Over 
twenty thousand of all classes attended a scientific lecture on 
High and Low Temperatures. David Yui, the educational 
expert, by a lecture abundantly illustrated by comparative 
charts, has shown to. thousands of people in different prov- 
inces in a vivid way the backwardness of popular education 
in China and has roused tremendous enthusiasm for educa- 
tional reform. Mr. Linn, the forestry expert, has by care- 
fully prepared comparative models of the effect on agriculture 
of the lack of forestation shown the crying need for the plant- 
ing of trees. In many of the largest cities of China tens of 
thousands have examined these comparative models and have 
been awakened to this imperative need. 

Social Surveys. ‘The modest beginning of the survey of the 
social institutions of a city was made in Peking in 1912 in a 
study made by a group of students under the leadership of the 
Princeton University Center. In former articles a descrip- 
tion of the institutions studied is embodied. An extensive 
investigation of one industrial class in Peking, the jinriksha 
coolie [the Survey for October 13, 1917], was also con- 
ducted by these students, and later a similar investigation was 
made in Shanghai. In several cities very careful surveys of 
the educational institutions have been made. ‘This year a 
thorough study of this nature in Soochow has just been com- 
pleted by a committee of the missionaries. A very careful in- 
vestigation of the Christian churches and church activities, 
including a study of the economic standing of church mem- 


TWO CHINESE SOCIAI. WORKERS 


At the left (bareheaded) is Frank Yung-Tao, a prominent 
Peking merchant who has now retired from business and is 
giving his time and a large fortune to philanthropic and edu- 
cational work. At the right, Hon. Han An, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, who is head of the Forestry Con- 
servation Bureau of the Chinese government 
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GEN. L. CHANG 
The late Gen. Chang was one of the military advisers of 


President Yuan Shih Kai. He spent much of his time in 

philanthropic and social work. Besides being leader of the 

anti-opium movement, he was president of the Chinese Re- 

form Society and vice-president of the Peking Orphanage 
and the Peking Y. M.C. A. 


bers, is in progress throughout China. ‘This is under the su- 
pervision of the central committee of missions, called the 
China Continuation Committee. 

Work for Defectives. The only insane asylum conducted 
on modern lines is under the management of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Canton. ‘The first schools for the blind in China 
were founded by the Christian movement. An excellent in- 
stitution of this kind is conducted by Dr. Murray, of the 
Lutheran Missionary Society in Peking. 

Community Welfare. One of the most striking single 
pieces of social work in China, which shows most clearly the 
direct effect of Christian missions, is that inspired by Dr. 
Osgood in the small town of Chuchow, a city of fifteen 
thousand people in the province of Anhwei, with a population 
of one hundred and fifty thousand. Its schools, policing and 
general upkeep are cared for from rentals of public land. The 
social work conducted there has been described by Dr. Osgood 
as follows: 

1. Development of waste land by a company organized by city 
pastor in 1912. The local pastor in an effort to aid Christians re- 
ceived from the government the right to cultivate lands adjacent to 
the city wall—also to make use of a section of the city moat for a 
fishery. Reputable non-Christians have also taken stock in com- 
pany, and they have since acquired on long leases at low rentals 


between 100 and 200 acres privately owned. They use only poor 
people in developing the land. 
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2. Red Cross branch, organized in 1913. The Red Cross branch 
has fifty life members of the general society. They have aided 
the Christian Hospital in time of war, and also in one campaign 
against smallpox. 

3. Reform Society, organized in 1913. The leading members of 
the above association are likewise members of this organization, viz., 
the Chuchow Reform Society. 

The Chuchow Reform Society. This was originally promoted to 
aid in bringing order, in contrast to former lawlessness in city and 
district. It was prompted immediately following a bold attack on 
the city by the great robber band of the district. Only the best 
leaders of the city were urged to enlist as charter members, some 
twenty in number. 

A second object was also urged, that of bettering the local con- 
ditions. No distinction was made between Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. Willingness to work and work together, was the great test. 
(1) A close acquaintance with city leaders was sought. (2) The 
immediate and future needs of the city were carefully studied. (3) 
Lectures on sanitation and general reform were given and leading 
people and school children specially invited. .(4) The various needs 
of the city, as we saw them, were laid before the society. (5) They 
decided upon the various activities and sought the ways and means 
for carrying them out, and we supported them in every plan. (6) 
We especially aided in lectures. and other educational meetings. 

Work that has been carried out: Park, playground, building for 
reading-room, stone bridge to park grounds, macadamizing of street, 
opening of streets (regular), building of four public lavatories, 
temperance campaign among children, special schools for men and 
women, planting of trees (forestry), New Year week of conferences, 
developing of waste land and aiding of the poor on the land, one 
thousand vaccinations in smallpox campaign, public lectures, lec- 
ture bureau, : 

The macadamized street cost $1,200, and was raised by subscrip- 


tion. The playground was developed by gifts. The special schools 
were taught by yolunteers and the money given by one man. The 
reading-room building expense was half met by subscription. The 


local government has met the expense of street cleaning, bridge con- 
struction, building of lavatories. The development of waste land 
is met by men taking shares in company, said shares to: pay no in- 
terest for three years. 


As was pointed out in the first of this series of articles, the 
really fundamental work of social reconstruction in China 
must be done by Chinese leaders. 
ate certain pieces of work as a demonstration, but recon- 
structing the social order depends upon the development of 
young Chinese social leaders who know the life and condi- 
tions of their own nation and who have a vision of what 
China may accomplish if she adapts to her needs the accumu- 
lated knowledge of how to guide the social forces of a republic 
gained from a study of western life. For this reason’ the 
inducing of Chinese students, both from mission and govern- 
ment colleges, to take an active interest in social problems is 
especially significant. In Peking a club numbering some four 
hundred college man, with representatives from nearly every 
one of the forty-two high schools and colleges of that city, 
has since 1912, under the leadership of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Center, been considering an extensive program of so- 
cial welfare. 

They now have charge of three public playgrounds, sev- 
eral night schools for servants and poor boys, a public lecture 
hall, where public health, general education and citizenship 
are dealt with by students in lectures to the common people, 
a modest social settlement in a Chinese building with limited 
educational and social features. A similar work has been 
conducted in Tientsij, Foochow and Shanghai. 

That the modern social movement in China has its principal 
dynamic and leadership from the Christian movement no one 
can doubt. In China for generations the scholars have taken 
the position of the ancient sage who remarked: ‘‘We cannot 
understand men, why should we speculate regarding the 
gods?” and have looked upon religion as identical with super- 
stition and ignorance. Although, as was pointed out in an 
earlier article, many of the ideals and principles which would 
lead men to programs of service have of old been the 
possession of China, it has fallen to the lot of the Christian 


The foreigners may initi-. 
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movement to initiate in a large and comprehensive way, aided 
by its knowledge of modern methods, the social program of 
new China. 

It is a striking fact that many of the foremost social work- 
ers of China are men who started their activities outside the 
Christian movement and who later joined the Christian 
church because they considered that by accepting the Chris- 
tian way of life and dynamic for service they could more 
fully and fundamentally carry out their project of social wel- 
fare for the Chinese people. 

In 1912 I asked a young non-Christian student to address 
a club of college men, largely composed of non-Christians, on 
the subject of social work in China. ‘To my surprise, his re- 
marks were largely concerned with the quality of life and re- 
lationships observed in Christian people and with the fact that 
the Christian community had in it the dynamics of social prog- 
ress most needed in China. . An old Confucian scholar, who 
for a few years had been a Christian and who formerly had 
been one of the educational superintendents of a Chinese 
province, was asked to address a large groyp of non-Chris- 
tian Chinese in one of the theaters on the social questions in 
China. Shortly after the beginning of his address he pulled 
from his pocket a New Testament and, reading certain pas- 
sages, said very boldly that the need in China was for a 
greater interest in the welfare of one’s fellow men as the 
first step toward social reform, and that this could best be 
obtained by following the teaching of the Christian scriptures. 
A young college man, twenty-three years old, was invited to 
attend a conference in the hills north of Peking, the subject 
of which was The Relation of Christianity to Social Prob- 
lems. He decided at this conference to try actually to put 
into practice the Christian program, though he was a long 
way from accepting the Christian religion as his personal 
taith. After a year as president of a student club conducting 
social service activities, he observed the strange fact that of 
the five hundred members of the club the handful of Chris- 
tian men were the effectives of the group. So convinced was 
he of the power of these men as compared with others of the 
club that after a careful study of the scriptures he joined the 
Christian Church, believing that in this community were the 
forces that would regenerate China. 

A prominent merchant in China, Frank Yung Tao, was 
some years ago probably the most active philanthropist in the 
city of Peking. He had founded free schools to give tech- 
nical and general ducation to poor boys. He had put up 
monuments in different sections of the city calling the young 
men of China to moral reform. He had been the moving 
spirit in conducting a great demonstration for civil and moral 
reform held in the publi: park. He had founded an associa- 
tion whose chief aim was the abolition of concubinage. For 
years he had said he could better work outside the church 
than in it. But last year he became a member of the Chris- 
tion church. 

The late General L. Chang, military adviser to the presi- 
dent and formerly the leader of the popular anti-opium 
movement of China, for years worked outside the church. He 
was some months in a Christian hospital suffering from a 
broken leg, and had an opportunity to read the New Testa- 
ment. He came to the conclusion almost immediately that 
the Christian religion had in it the sort of inspiration and the 
program which China needed, and later he became one of the 
strongest Christian laymen of C!ina. | 

Probably the greatest educator of new China is Chang Po 
Ling, the principal of a large high school in Tientsin. This 
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LABOR STANDARDS IN WAR 
TIME 


OT only have labor standards in 
war time continued to advance 
in spite of scattering attempts to sus- 
pend measures protecting workers, but 
gains have been secured also: through 
Presidential orders, issued under au- 
thority of Congress. These statements 
are made in a summary of labor laws 
enacted during 1918 in a score of states 
and in Congress, just issued by the Amer- 
ican Association for Labor Legislation. 
“Protective labor legislation, won 
through long years of effort, has proved 
a sound basis upon which to maintain 
and increase the efficiency and sustained 
fitness of industrial workers,” says the 
secretary of the association, John B. An- 
drews. The following summary is given 
of developments in various fields: 


Social Insurance—Emphasizing anew the 
inroads made by workmen’s compensation in 
the “Solid South,’ with North Dakota the 
only northern state remaining without such 
protection, a workmen’s compensation law 
was enacted this year in Virginia. In sev- 
eral additional states existing compensation 
laws were amended, the changes marking a 
continued tendency to extend the scope, short- 
en the waiting period, and increase the bene- 
fits. Kentucky extended her law to cover 
all employers of three or more persons and 
cut the waiting period from two weeks to 
five days. Louisiana found it necessary to 
penalize employers for deducting the cost 
of insurance from employes’ wages and cre- 
ated a commission to report and plan for 
other forms of social insurance and state 
insurance for public buildings. Porto Rico, 
with an exclusive state insurance fund, and 
New York, with a competitive state fund, 
have found it possible to liberalize their 
laws, while Massachusetts has slightly in- 
creased her minimum benefit. The move- 
ment for universal workmen’s health insur- 
ance, to protect wage earners and their fami- 
lies against the hazards of sickness as work- 
men’s compensation now safeguards them 
when injured, has continued to gain an im- 
petus, with official commissions in eight 
states at work preparing the way for legis- 
lation. 

Safety and Health—Three states passed 
bills further restricting employment of chil- 
dren. New Jersey and Virginia strength- 
ened their child labor laws, extending the 
scope and nature of employment affected, 
modifying working hours and raising age 
limits. Maryland raised from 12 to 14 
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years the minimum age at which children 
may be employed during vacations or may 
work in canning or packing establishments. 
New York forbade females under 21>from 
working in telegraph and messenger em- 
ployments. Rhode Island has made unlaw- 
ful the use of the “kiss of death” suction 
shuttle in textile mills. 


Hours and Wages—New York provided 
that no woman employed as messenger may 
work more than 54 hours a week, or before 
7 A.M. or after 10 P.M. Virginia restricted 
the work day for women in factories, laun- 
dries and mercantile establishments to 10 
hours. Employers are forbidden by a Mas- 
sachusetts law from collecting any gratuity 
given to employes for checking clothing. 
This state also made it unlawful for em- 
ployers to deduct from the wages of an em- 
ploye, because of tardiness, any sum larger 
than that part of his wages which would 
have been earned during the time actually 
lost. 


Trade Disputes—Laws to curb “criminal 
syndicalism” and sabotage were enacted in 
Arizona, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota, in addition to similar 
measures adopted by Idaho and Minnesota 
last year. Ignoring the I. W. W. definition 
“conscientious withdrawal of efficiency,” 
these laws define sabotage as the violent and 
malicious destruction of property as a means 
of effecting economic, industrial or po- 
litical ends or hindering war preparations. 
Heavy penalties are imposed. Montana, 
moreoyer, petitions Congress to farmulate a 
Federal definition of sabotage. 


Administration of Labor Laws.—Efficiency 
in the administration of labor laws is a mat- 
ter of increasing concern. New Jersey cre- 
ated a workmen’s compensation bureau to 
have exclusive original jurisdiction over all 
claims. Kentucky abolished the district sys- 
tem of administering compensation. Massa- 
chusetts ordered an investigation of the 
State Board of Labor and Industries. Porto 
Rico reorganized her compensation commis- 
sion on a representative basis. 


Employment Service—Meeting an urgent 
need created by the movement of colored 
workers into northern states, a New Jersey 
law established a migrant welfare and em- 
ployment bureau to investigate living con- 
ditions among migrants, instruct them in 
sanitary living, endeavor to procure proper 
housing facilities, and secure suitable em- 
ployment; and New York appropriated 
$5,000 to create an additional employment 
office “to best serve the interests of the Negro 
population.” Strict regulation and gradual 
elimination of commercial private employ- 
ment agencies is furthered in New Jersey 
by the imposition of heavy license fees and 
bonds. Montana urges Congress to provide 
ae oper placement on a permanent adequate 
asis. 


“Must Work” Laws—Interesting legisla- 
tive by-products of the war are the anti- 
loafing measures in nine states—Delaware, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island and South Dakota in 
1918, and Maryland and West Virginia in 
1917—to compel able-bodied men not subject 
to the draft to engage in useful occupations. 
The laws in most cases affect male residents 
between 18 and 50, and hours and wages for 
enforced work are to be maintained at pre- 
vailing standards. Persons temporarily un- 
employed because of differences with their 
employers, as well as bona fide students, are 
specially exempted by most laws. 


THE NEW MORALS COURT IN 
PITTSBURGH 


HE recent appointment of Tensard 

De Wolf as magistrate of the new 
and interesting Morals Court of Pitts- 
burgh relates that court to the agitation 
out of which it grew. Mr. De Wolf 
has been secretary of the Voters’ League 
of Pittsburgh. ‘The sentiment resulting 
in the establishment of the Morals Court 
can be traced as far back as the vice ex- 
posures conducted by this league in 1912, 
and reenforced by inquiries into the con- 
duct of the police courts by the Council 
of Churches in 1916. The court itself 
was established only a few months ago. 
Mr. De Wolf’s appointment as magis- 
trate by the mayor thus comes as a trib- 
ute to one of the organizations that 
played a part in the court’s establish- 
ment. 

Under the Jaw this court has only the 
powers of the ordinary police court, but 
the ordinance establishing it provides 
that all cases shall be taken to it which 
involve offenses by minors, prostitution, 
illegal liquor selling or domestic rela- 
tions. In addition, the mayor has asked 
the new magistrate to handle all cases 
of gambling. “The number of cases that 
will be annually handled by the court 
is estimated at about 10,000. 

One of Mr. De Wolf’s first acts was 
to call to his assistance practically every 
organization working for social better- 
ment in the city. In addition to being 
dictated by considerations of the service 
that these agencies could afford, this step 
was rendered practically necessary by the 
fact that almost no organization or staff 
of assistants was provided for the court 
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by the ordinance creating it; one clerk at 

~a salary of $100 a month was all the help 
given the judge. The agencies called 
upon have responded willingly. 

Mr. De Wolf simplified his problem 
at the outset by declaring that in all 
cases of gambling, illegal liquor selling 
and operating bawdy houses he would 
hold for court in every case where the 
evidence justified it. He opposed the 
system of fines because he considered 
that method a mere license to continue 
illegal practices by paying graft to the 
city instead of to private individuals. 
For the ordinary prostitute other than 
the owner of the house, or so-called 
landlady, and for the girl on the streets, 
whether she had been in town for a 
number of years or was just beginning, 
he determined to adopt methods of re- 
clamation, 

His first problem was to provide tem- 
porary homes for such girls. He called 
upon a dozen of the organizations al- 
ready operating small homes and was 
offered by them quarters sufficient for 
present needs. He then set about to ar- 
range for legitimate employment for 
these women if they were ready to go to 
work. The Cooperative Welfare Asso- 
ciation gave practically half the time of 
their general secretary, who took charge 
of that branch of the work, as well as of 
all institutional placement. The State 
Board of Charities and the State Board 
of Health agreed to furnish free treat- 
ment not only in public clinics but in va- 
rious hospitals for all venereal diseases. 
Private individuals promised sufficient 
funds to send young women out of the 
city to their homes in outlying and 
country districts, for it was found that 
at least 50 per cent of the girls of this 
class come from the smaller outlying 
communities. In the first weeks 75 per 
cent of the girls brought before the new 
court on charges of prostitution, street- 
walking and the like agreed to quit the 
business and go home. ‘Two-thirds of 
these, believes Judge De Wolf, are sin- 
cere in their promises. He has no power 
of probation, nor can he even suspend 
sentence. He can and does give the of- 
fender the alternative of following his 
suggestion or going to the workhouse. 


The new judge’s first rule is that no 
person who comes into the court shall go 
out without supervision in some form. 
Those going back to their homes are pro- 
vided with friends—Big Brothers and 
Sisters. Social workers, especially set- 
tlement workers, are assisting in this, 

Perhaps the biggest surprise has been 
the boy problem. Frequently offenses 
are of agrave nature. The Y.M.C.A. 
and the Council of Churches have given 
the new judge a secretary who attends 
all hearings, devotes all his time to the 
work and handles all Protestant boy 
cases under his direction. The Catho- 
lics have also voted to give the full time 
of a man; two Catholic women work- 
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ers, supplied by church organizations, 
and two Protestant women assist at 
every hearing. The Jewish people, like- 
wise, have supplied a man to attend all 
hearings. Colored cases are handled by 
the Urban League and one colored work- 
er is in constant attendance. The Inter- 
national Institute supplies interpreters 
when necessary. 

The picture, then, of the new Morals 
Court is that of a police magistrate sit- 
ting at a long directors’ table in a large 
business office, flanked on each side by a 
group of social workers. ‘These are re- 
enforced by secretaries and other officials 
of the Associated Charities, Juvenile 
Court, Child Welfare Association, Chil- 
dren’s Service Bureau, Council of Chris- 
tian Churches, and many other organi- 
zations. Pittsburgh feels that there is 
not much room there for corrupting 
influences! 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY ON 
RECONSTRUCTION 


DETAILED program setting 

forth the issues which the Social- 
ist party in this country conceives to 
have arisen from the war, and present- 
ing specific demands both in regard to 
the settlement of the war and to the 
kind of society, national and interna- 
tional, that Socialists want after the 
war, has been adopted by the executive 
committee of the party. This program 
is described as a congressional platform 
to which Socialist candidates for Con- 
gress stand pledged. 

In the opinion of many members of 
the party, it is the nearest approach to 
the platform issued by the British La- 
bour Party last December, under the 
title of Labour and the New Social 
Order, that has so far been produced in 
this country. The platform is notable 
also for the fact that it departs from 
what has been the usual, though not in- 
variable, Socialist practice in the past of 
confining its statements to mere prin- 
ciples; the present document enumerates 
many specific measures that are regarded 
as desirable. ‘The platform was adopt- 
ed by the National Executive Committee 
in Chicago August 10, and was approved 
by the Conference of Party Officials at 
the same time. 

The platform is silent on questions 
concerning the military conduct of the 
war and on the kind of military victory 
that is desirable. It does not refer to 
the St. Louis pronouncement of the 
party, adopted in April, 1917, which op- 
posed the entrance of this country into 
the war and which caused some members 
of the party to withdraw. It confines 
itself to suggestions for the securing of a 
democratic peace and to questions of 
an economic, political, industrial and dip- 
lomatic nature. The platform begins 
by declaring that before the war every 
civilized nation was split into two camps 
—the non-producers, who owned, and 
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the producers, who served. Then came 
the war, which, it says, challenged th 
“domination of our economic life by pri- 
vate enterprise.” To quote: 


Private operation and competition are be 
ing found totally unequal to the strain of 
war. The interests of the state become su 
preme. 

Underlying all the problems of inter- 
national reconstruction is the greatest of all 
issues with which the world stands faced. 
The state is dominating industry. Who 
shall dominate the state? On the answe 


to this question depends the future of man 
kind. 


Coming to the question of the peace 
settlement, the platform calls for an in-) 
ter-belligerent conference to include the 
German workingmen. It uses these 
words: 


In all that concerns the settlement of this 
war, the American Socialist party is in gen 
eral accord with the announced aims of the 
inter-allied conference. We reafirm the 
principles announced by the Socialist party 
in the United States in 1915; adopted by the 
Socialist republic of Russia in 1917; pro- 
claimed by the inter-allied labor conference 
in 1918, and indorsed by both the majority 
and minority Socialists in the central em 
pires; no forcible annexations, no punitive 
indemnities and the free determination of all 
peoples. 

The Socialist party believes that the foun- 
dations for international understanding must 
be laid during the war, before the profes- 
sional diplomats begin to dictate the world’s 
future as they have in the past. 

It, therefore, supports the demand of the 
inter-allied conference for a meeting with 
the German working men, convinced that 
such a meeting will promote the cause of 
democracy, and will encourage the German 
people to throw off the military autocracy 
that now oppresses them. We join ou 
pledge to that of the inter-allied conference 


passports be granted to bona fide representa- 
tives of labor groups regardless of their po- 
litical and economic affiliations. 


The platform demands a “federation 
of the peoples of the world,” neutral as 
well as belligerents, to be organized a 
the time of the peace conference. This 
federation is to be based, not upon na- 
tions capitalistically organized, but upo 
“socialized nations” for the purpose o 
“coordinating the affairs of the world 
and establishing universal brotherhood.’ 
If such a federation were under the con- 
trol of capitalist nations, the platform 
declares, it would be used mainly for 
the purpose of “making rules to govern 
the international struggle for the mar 
kets of the world and to aid the capital: 
ist powers of different nations to keep 
down their own working classes.” This 
it proposes to prevent, saying: 


To minimize this danger, we demand as 
a first requisite to success, an adequate rep 
resentation of labor and Socialist group 
women and suppressed races and national: 
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ities, in each belligerent nation at the peace 
conference and in all departments of the 
permanent federation of peoples. 

We further demand that in the organiza- 
tion of such a federation there be adequate 
provision for the exercise of legislative and 
administrative as well as judicial functions. 
The federation should prevent international 
disputes rather than try merely to settle 
them after they arise. 

We propose that this federation develop 
a uniform monetary system and an adequate 
international control of credit and exchange, 
as well as such a regulation of the movement 
of trade as will best meet the needs of the 
various nations of the world. 

Under the authority of this federation must 
come all those matters which transcend na- 
tional boundaries, especially those concerned 
with colonization and foreign investment. 

We demand that the federation take meas- 
ures looking to the reduction of armaments 
to the point of eventual elimination. If will 
to peace is there, economic pressure will be 
an adequate weapon against recalcitrants. 
And, finally, we demand that this federation 
shall give international recognition to the 
union principles of the minimum wage, sys- 
tematic reduction of the hours of labor based 
on the development of machinery, and the 
abolition of child labor. 

The keeping of the peace must be placed 
in the hands of those to whose interests it 
is to keep the peace—the -workers of the 
world, and we, therefore, urge upon them 
the necessity of seeking continually and ag- 
gressively to secure control of their respec- 
tive governments to the end that these poli- 
cies be officially adopted by all the nations 
concerned. 


In demanding the taking over by the 
people of public utilities and basic in- 
dustries, the platform declares that the 
government, by taking over some 260,000 
miles of railways, has already sustained 
“the correctness of the principle for 
which the Socialist party stands.” How- 
ever, the “guaranteed highest profits to 
the companies and the method of ad- 
ministration” have proved the futility, it 
says, of “all sham schemes of govern- 
ment control based on profits instead of 
on a truly cooperative basis.” So long 
as the ownership of the roads is left in 
private hands, it continues, ‘‘the govern- 
ment, and through the government the 
people, must continue to bear a vast bur- 
den of unearned income of over a billion 
dollars a year that represents nothing 
but the tribute paid to private capital.” 

After enumerating the industries that 
the Socialist party desires to see immedi- 
ately and permanently nationalized—the 
railways and express service, steamships 
and steamship lines, telegraph and tele- 
phone, coal mines, water power and the 
generation of electricity—the platform 
goes on to demand the immediate ap- 
pointment of a “federal power commis- 
sion, with adequate representation of la- 
bor, to make an exhaustive investigation 
into this subject and to recommend legis- 
lation to Congress which will embody a 
comprehensive power development policy 
as well as proposals for the immediate 
nationalization of the coal mines and the 
reclamation and conservation of all the 
great sources of water power.” 

Every large-scale essential industry 
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In the Mexican War, as is shown by the above diagram prepared by the statistical 
branch of the executive division of the General Staff, more than seven American 
soldiers died of disease to every soldier killed in battle. Eleven in every hundred 
fell victims to imperfect sanitation. 

In the armics of the North during the Civil War the battle mortality increased 
more than 100 per cent over the Mexican War average, while the mortality from 
disease was reduced nearly 85 per cent; but the disease mortality was still nearly 
double the battle mortality. 4 

The Spanish-American War witnessed a reversal of the downward curve, with 
more than five deaths. of disease to each death in battle. 

But during the first 10 months of American participation in the present war the 
records of the American Expeditionary Forces show an exact parity between battle 
mortality and disease mortality, with a combined mortality which, if projected - 
throughout a year, would be only a little more than half of the battle mortality and 
less than a third of the disease mortality of the Civil War—From the Official Bulletin. 


whose operations extend beyond the bor- 
ders of a single state must, says the plat- 
form, eventually be owned and operated 
by the federal government at cost. As 
further immediate means to this end, it 
demands a coordination and extension of 
functions now exercised by the govern- 
ment war industrial board, the war trade 
board, the federal trade commission, and 
the federal food and fuel administra- 
tion, so that there may be built up “a 
democratized and unified system of pub- 
lic regulation and control over all phases 
of large-scale industry in the interest of 
all the people.” 

But government ownership without 
democratic management, it is declared, 
may become a greater menace than the 
system of private ownership which is 
passing away. ‘The platform continues: 


Self-government in industry is the first es- 
sential of a truly democratic nation, and the 
only guarantee of real freedom for the 
workers. The Socialist party, therefore, de- 
mands that the right to organize be a funda- 
mental right for all government employes; 
and that the right to strike be in no case 
denied or abridged. 

In all industries controlled by the govern- 
ment there shall be established principles of 


democratic management of the conditions of 
employment by shop committees, elected by 
the workers. 


With the problem of the returned 
soldier and the cessation of war indus- 
tries imminent, it continues, there is ur- 
gent necessity for a national policy in the 
field of employment. ‘The party there- 
fore demands that the “present efforts 
at coordination by the Department of 
Labor of federal and state employment 
agencies be developed into a permanent 
system to supplant private agencies,” as 
follows: 


The use of present labor union organiza- 
tions, as far as possible, as bases for a 
service conducted under union conditions. 

The rapid development of a system of vo- 
cational education. 

The organization of a construction service, 
under proper standards of labor, to carry on 
the various government works and to pro- 
vide apprenticeship to returning soldiers and 
other workers for permanent employment in 
developing the land and natural resources 
of the nation. , 

The acquisition and permanent holding by 
the government of tracts of agricultural lands 
needed by returning soldiers and _ other 
workers. 

Guaranteed employment for all willing 
workers. 
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Among the other measures set forth 
in the platform are: making the structure 
of government more flexible to meet the 
added burden of “industrial control’’; 
the suppression of mob violence and 
guaranteeing to everyone the constitu- 
tional rights of freedom of speech, press 
and assemblage; the imposition of pro- 
gressive income, inheritance and unused 
land taxes, with an excess profits tax 
“approximately 100 per cent’; the col- 
lective ownership of elevators, ware- 
houses, flour mills, stockyards, packing- 
houses, creameries, cold-storage plants, 
and other like collective enterprises; la- 
bor legislation establishing certain speci- 
fied minimum conditions of labor; the 
reform of the penal system, and the ad- 
mission of Negroes to “the full benefits 
of citizenship, political, educational and 
industrial.” 

The reforms demanded in the penal 
system are as follows: 


To substitute for punishment such methods 
of treatment as may, in the shortest possible 
time, restore delinquents as useful members 
of society. 

The extended use of the suspended sentence 
and probation to the end that the benefits of 
the system may be applied to the poor and 
friendless as well as to those who have social 
or political influence. 

The application of the indeterminate 
sentence to all who may be committed to 
penal, correctional or reformatory institu- 
tions, with adequate provision for parole and 
after-care of such persons. 

The abolition of the death penalty. 

The abolition of the present system of arbi- 
trary and barbarous prison discipline and the 
substitution therefor of a system combining 
humanity, honor and self-government, with 
increasing emphasis on productive industry, 
education and vocational training. 

The immediate and complete abolition of 
the contract system in prison labor. 


A NEW ANTI-CHILD LABOR 
BILL 


HE National Child Labor Com- 

mittee and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the endorsement of 
President Wilson, have drawn a new 
¢ederal child labor bill to take the place 
of the one recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by a close decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. The bill exactly 
“embodies the standards of the old law. 
It prohibits the labor of children under 
fourteen years of age at any time, of 
children between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen for more than eight hours a 
day or at night in factories, and of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age in mines 
and quarries. 

The new bill is based upon the war 
power of Congress, its purpose being, in 
its own language, that ‘“‘of conserving the 
man-power of the nation and thereby 
more effectually providing for the na- 
tional security and defence.” This 
purpose is expected to remove constitu- 
tional objections such as rendered the 
old law void. The old law was based 
upon the power of Congress to regulate 
in.erstate commerce. 
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The bill would prohibit the employ- 
ment of children for the period of the 
war and six months thereafter. It 
places enforcement in the hands of the 
Department of Labor, and provides for 
the renewal of the appropriation intend- 
ed for the old law, which lapsed last 
June. It has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Keating of Colorado and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on La- 
bor. It is known as H. R. 12,767. 

In the meantime the friends of federal 
protection for child workers are consid- 
ering a measure designed as the perma- 
nent successor of this one. A conference 
held week before last in the office of the 
Department of Labor discussed a bill 
based upon the taxing power of Con- 
gress, 

The inadequacy of state action in the 
present juncture has been brought out 
by the recent refusal of the Georgia 
legislature to have anything to do with a 
bill embodying the standards of the fed- 
eral bill. 


THE WAR CHEST PLAN IN 
PRACTICE 


ROM information received from fif- 

ty cities in which the “war chest” 
plan of raising community funds has 
been used, Theodore W. Hanigan, fi- 
nancial secretary of the Brooklyn Bu- 
reau of Charities, has prepared a brief 
list of arguments in fayor of the plan, 
as well as some possible objections to it. 
A description of this plan, and of a 
campaign conducted upon it, appeared 
in the Survey for April 27, 1918 (page 
97). The plan may be defined as an 
attempt to raise in one campaign of short 
duration sufficient money to meet for 
one year a city’s quota of national and 
local war relief funds. In some places 
the local charities also are included in 
the campaign, but Mr. Hanigan’s testi- 
mony is that this has not met with 
general approval. 

In nearly every city where the plan 
has been tried, he says, it has been ac- 
claimed a success. Cleveland started out 
to raise $6,000,000 and went over the 
top with $11,000,000. Detroit needed 
$7,250,000 and raised $10,500,000. 
Philadelphia’s campaign lagged at first 
and the time had to be extended in or- 
der to reach the desired amount, $20,- 
000,000. Columbus, Ohio, raised a fund 
of $3,300,000 from over 90,000 con- 
tributors. Dayton, Ohio, set out to 
raise $1,000,000 and realized $1,620,- 
000. Springfield, Mass., needed $1,200,- 
000 and raised $1,533,000 from 50,000 
contributors; the preceding year, under 
the old plan, $700,000 had been raised 
from 12,000 contributors. New Bed- 
ford, Mass., asked for $1,000,000 and 
got $1,470,000 from’ 45,000 contribu- 
tors. Rochester, N. Y., raised about 
$5,000,000, a slight increase over its 
quota. Indianapolis netted about $3,000,- 
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000. New York cities seem to have 
tried. it most numerously, Utica, Am- 
sterdam, Glens Falls, Auburn, Rome, 
Gloversville, ‘Tompkins County and 
Saratoga Springs, in addition to those 
mentioned, all having found it success- 
ful. ; 
Arguments in favor of the plan are 
summarized by Mr. Hanigan as fol- — 
lows: : 


It tends to distribute the burden of con- 
tributing more evenly. One campaign car- 
ried out on a gigantic scale can be planned 
to reach nearly every inhabitant of a city, 
where under the present method the burden 
devolves each time upon a small percentage. 

It saves an enormous amount of valuable 
time. _Each campaign now demands at least 
a week, and in some cases months, from thou- 
sands of the busiest people in the city. Un- 
der present methods much of the work and 
all of the territory has to be covered sey- 
eral times a year instead of once. 

It reduces overhead campaign expenses, 
leaving a larger proportion of the money 
to be used for its advertised purposes. 

It reduces the number of public appeals 
per year in the same ratio as there are ac- 
tivities included within its scope. 

It assures to all worthwhile projects an 
adequate support, relieving their workers of 
financial worry, and enabling them to de- — 
vote their full time to executive work. 

It helps people to estimate more accurately 
just how much they should give. Under 
present methods there must of necessity be an 
undercurrent of “holding back” as the pub- 
lic knows each campaign is to be followed by 
another one. 


On the other hand, certain possible 
objections to it have been voiced. One 
of these is that no single campaign for 
a general or federated object should 
bring in as much money as several ef- 
fective campaigns at different times, 
each for a specific enterprise. It is much 
easier, it is argued, and seems smaller 
to the giver, to make several contribu- 
tions of $10 each at different times than 
to make one gift or pledge for $50 or 
$100. The fact that the before-men- 
tioned cities have exceeded their quotas 
proves little, to the minds of these op- 
ponents, as that is done more frequently 
than otherwise under the present plan. 

Again, it'is held that the plan is not 
psychologically correct. The appeal is 
of necessity /too general; attention is 
bound to be diverted from the several 
objects toward the ‘“‘chest” itself; and 
the promise of freedom from further 
solicitation for one year is of doubtful 
wisdom in these days when the spirit of 
sacrifice should be kept fresh in the 
minds of the people at home. 

A third objection is that the single 
campaign in a large city, where the num- 
ber of agencies to be included is mani- 
fold, sacrifices much of the intensive 
educational work of the individual cam- 
paign. When a large fund is to be raised 
at once for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus, 
Salvation Army, Jewish War Relief 
Fund, and a multitude of others, no good 
publicity man would try to confuse the | 
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public, it is held, by describing the sev- 
eral lines of work. He would content 
himself with driving home just one 
thought—that they are all performing 
a national service effectively, thus help- 
ing to win the war. 

The practicability of the plan in a 
city the size of New York, or a bor- 
ough as large as Brooklyn, is yet to be 
demonstrated. Even in some of the 
smaller places, Mr. Hanigan found, it 
was impossible to induce all of the rec- 
ognized war-relief agencies to join, and 
some of the doubtfully good ones were 
purposely omitted. These were still free 
to conduct their own fund-raising cam- 
paigns, thus weakening the appetizing 
bait: “Give once and you are through.” 
Moreover, New York city is unique 
among the cities of the nation in the 
extent to which select lists of her well- 
to-do citizens are continually solicited bv 
other cities. In addition, it would be 
difficult to estimate accurately for so 
large a city an adequate fund for one 
year. Worthy enterprises are springing 
up continually as new war needs ap- 
pear, and the majority of them have 
their origin there. A large reserve fund 
could, of course, be raised to anticipate 
this. : 

The chief objection to including local 
charities in the “war chest” campaign, 
according to Mr. Hanigan, is the dan- 
ger of leaving these organizations in a 
crippled condition after the war, when 
the patriotic enthusiasm, under cover of 
which some of the money would doubt- 
less be raised now, has subsided. From 
the mere standpoint of dollars and cents 
during the war he thinks the inclusion 
of local charities may be desirable, but 
from the standpoint of permanent gain 
and social ethics, no. 

Local charities “doing recognized 
work and using up-to-date methods of 
appealing,’ he says, “are not having 
much difficulty in raising their budgets 
—in fact, many report larger total con- 
tributions than before the war.” 


THE SOUTHERN NEGRO AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


Se WO circumstances work together 
in this country,’ writes Homer 
W. Borst, general secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities of Jacksonville, Fla., 
to the Survey, “to enlarge the Negro’s 
opportunity for social control and social 
construction through social work. The 
first is that in our democracy a great 
deal is left to voluntary associations, and 
the second is that these associations are 
pretty much left to work out their prob- 
lems in their own way. ‘This opportu- 
nity to have a real part in the social 
work for his race is open to the Negro, 
with all of its immediate and remote 
civic implications.” 
Mr. Borst gives specific illustrations, 
drawn from his own local. community, 
that while it is true that in Southern 


Play as Crime 
Preventive 


MM 4XOR JOHN F. HYLAN, 

of New York City, has is- 
sued the following proclamation in 
regard to safeguarding children 
from the dangers of lawlessness 
during war time: 


To the Parents and Guardians 
of the Children of the 
City of New York: 


Wuereas, the United States 
being engaged in war, we recognize 
the necessity of safeguarding our 
children from the dangers of moral 
laxity and the increase of juvenile 
crime, incident to war-time condt- 
tions; and, 


WHEREAS, appreciating at all 
times the obligation of developing 
our children along lines of healthy 
normal physical and moral develop- 
ment, we recognize the present spe- 
cial necessity for great care and at- 
tention for their proper guardian- 
ship and in directing their leisure 
time away from the tendencies of 
juvenile crime, 


As Mayor of the City of New 
York, I, therefore, urge all parents 
and. guardians of children to in- 
crease their efforts in providing 
healthy play activities for their 
children and to give their hearty 
cooperation to all agencies working 
for this cause during the period of 
the war. 


cities for the most part the Negro “has 
no political status, except in certain lo- 


‘cal elections,” he has through the me- 


dium of organized social work a “real 
opportunity both to influence many so- 
cial functions that are of the very es- 
sence of good government and to train 
himself for efficient civic capacity.” 
Here are some of the illustrations: 


For example, some four years ago the 
Negroes of our city were asked by the then 
city health officers to assist in the employ- 
ment of a colored public health nurse. They 
did. Today we have four colored public 
health nurses employed by the health depart- 
ment. 

Some two years later this principle was 
carried a step further. The Associated 
Charities proposed to extend its scope to in- 
clude the colored race and the Negroes were 
called in for conference. An auxiliary to 
the Associated Charities was organized, 
headed by a board of fifteen colored men and 
women. This auxiliary has assisted in the 
raising of funds, and more important still 
has directed the pabicies of the work to a 
remarkable degree. The supervision of 
their colored secretary now extends over al- 
most the total of public and private relief 
for colored people in this’ community. 

At the present moment the colored auxil- 
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iary of the Associated Charities is laying 
plans for securing a colored protective work- 
er for girls, to complete a scheme being 
worked out under the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities of the War Depart- 
ment. There is no doubt that the colored 
people can have her if they are willing to 
pay the cost, and today as never before they 
have the necessary financial resources. 

It is hardly less significant that the Red 
Cross workroom is active six days in the 
week, and that the members of the colored 
Home Service Committee have completed a 
chapter course in Home Service, and are 
actually engaged in the care of the families 
of colored fellow citizens in the army. 

With the coming of colored attendance of- 
ficers, probation officers, Y. W. C. A. work- 
ers, and the groups that will surround these 
leaders, our school of civic improvement 
for Negroes will be well under way. Our 
hope is that they will so realize the reality 
of their influence in relation to the solution 
of the social problems of their race, that 
the movement may be assured of permanence 
and progression. 


There is one great menace, says Mr, 
Borst, to the success of this undertak- 
ing: ‘We are asking the Negro to ap- 
preciate substance and neglect form, 
when as a matter of fact one of his chief 
racial characteristics lies directly across 
the path. It is form rather than sub- 
stance which is likely to appeal to the 
black man. As a race he is a creature 
of ceremony. If the Negro can sur- 
mount this obstacle, in the nature of the 
circumstances, his future, however he 
may still remain divorced from the bal- 
lot, is assured of progress.”’ 


THE LUNCH HOUR FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS 


OW much time should women 

workers be allowed for lunch? 
This question has recently received con- 
siderable discussion in Wisconsin. The 
Industrial Commission of that state has 
issued rulings upon it. In a number of 
instances the Commission has permitted 
employers in Milwaukee who have com~ 
plied with certain minimum  require- 
ments, including provisions for a proper 
lunch room in which women employes 
might eat their lunch upon the prem- 
ises, to reduce the lunch period to thirty 
or forty-five minutes. Other employ 
ers have reduced the length of the lunch 
period to thirty minutes without consult~ 
ing the Industrial Commission and with- 
out being authorized by any special 
orders. 

According to a statement issued by 
the Commission, medical authorities tes- 
tifying before it are agreed that the meal 
period of women employes should pref-~ 
erably be not less than one hour. A 
thirty-minute lunch period was unani~ 
mously condemned by the physicians as 
prejudicial to the life, health and wel- 
fare of women employes. 

The employers who testified before it, 
says the Commission, were unanimous in 
stating that as far as they were con- 
cerned it mattered little whether the 
lunch period was forty-five minutes or an 
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hour. Many employers, however, took 
the position that their women employes 
preferred a-lunch period of not more 
than thirty minutes, and that a lunch 
period of this length was more conducive 
to their physical and moral well-being 
than a lunch period of forty-five or sixty 
minutes. “They urged that the women 
employes were anxious to get out a 
half hour earlier in the evening; fur- 
ther, that they were exposed to moral 
hazards of every kind during the noon 
period if they did not return to work 
as soon as they had eaten. A few em- 
ployers also urged that it is confusing 
to have one lunch period for women em- 
ployes and another for men employes, 
and that since men employes very gener- 
ally have a thirty-minute lunch period 
in manufacturing establishments, the 
women employes should have a like lunch 
period. On the other hand, some em- 
ployers testified that they were main- 
taining adequate lunch rooms for their 
women employes, and that they found 
that the women employes preferred a 
lunch period of an hour, and did better 
work because they were given a longer 
rest period at noon. 

The commission is convinced, it says, 
that the remedy for the dangers to which 
women employes are declared to be ex- 
posed on the streets and sometimes in 
the factories during the rest period, lies 
in the employers making provisions for 
adequate rest and lunch rooms and not 
in compelling these women to go back to 
their tasks immediately after they have 
swallowed their food. With reference 
to the claim that it is confusing to have 
one lunch period for men and another 
for women, it is to be noted, it says, 
that almost invariably the men and 
women work in separate departments. 
It is very common that the total hours of 
labor per day and per week of the men 
differ from those of the women. Simi- 
larly, the lunch periods may be different 
without much inconvenience in most 
cases. In any event, the commission 
would be derelict in its duty, it says, if it 
allowed the lunch period for women to 
be shortened to a point where it is dan- 
gerous to their life, health and welfare, 
upon the plea that the men have such a 
short lunch period. 

Accordingly, the commission has _is- 
sued the following order, which became 
effective September 1: 


1.. At least one hour during each day or 
night for dinner or other meals must be al- 
lowed all female employes, as required by 
section 1728-2 of the statutes, except as other- 
wise provided in this order. 

2. In cities of the first class, in manufac- 
tories in which a room conveniently located 
has been adequately equipped as a lunch 
room, the lunch period may be forty-five 
minutes. 

3. In restaurants, the meal period may be 
thirty minutes, provided that the stretch of 
labor between meals does not exceed five 
hours, and provided that the employes eat 
their meals upon the premises. 
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In smaller cities, towns and villages, 
says the Commission, a much larger per- 
centage of the employes regularly take 
their mid-day meals at home than in cit- 
ies of the first class. Under the circum- 
stances, therefore, it does not believe that 
the rule allowing the lunch period to be 
reduced in manufacturing establishments 
where adequate lunch rooms are main- 
tained should be applied to these smaller 
cities, towns and villages, 


GOING TO SCHOOL TO THE 
GOVERNMENT 


ITTLE attention has been called to 

a gigantic educational undertaking 
entered into by the United States gov- 
ernment through the War Department 
and involving contractual relations with 
upwards of 400 universities and col- 
leges. This undertaking is described by 
David Lawrence, Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening 
Post, in a special despatch to that pa- 
per, as the virtual taking over by the 
government of the universities and col- 
leges of the country. Says Mr. Law- 
rence: 


Any boy of eighteen who can pass the 
entrance requirements can go to any of the 
colleges, large or small, in the East or West, 
and get instruction and subsistence at the 
expense of the Government. How long he 
will be permitted to stay in his course be- 
fore being summoned to active service de- 
pends upon two things: His record in scholar- 
ship and the military demands of the forth- 
coming year. 


The government’s agreement, contin- 
ues Mr. Lawrence, which begins Octo- 
ber 1, is to pay the tuition and board 
of all boys of eighteen who will have 
been registered or enrolled on Septem- 
ber 7, under the terms of the new man- 
power law. Inasmuch as most colleges 
depend upon tuition fees to pay for their 
professors and instructors, the govern- 
ment is in a sense supporting the educa- 
tional institutions during the period of 
the war, when the calls of the army and 
navy would otherwise have disrupted 
the private colleges and unendowed 
schools of the country. 

The system of operation, as outlined 
by Mr. Lawrence, will be about like 
this: 


A boy who is not yet eighteen enters col- 
lege in the usual way by certificate from his 
preparatory school or entrance examinations, 
and if he becomes eighteen years of age dur- 
ing the college year he will register under 
the terms of the new law providing periodi- 
cal registration days, and will be promptly 
inducted into the military service by the mili- 
tary commander stationed at the university 
or college where the boy has begun his 
course. A boy who is already eighteen 
years old will register on September 7, and 
will present himself in the usual way for 
entrance to the college or university of his 
preference. He will be inducted into the 
military service at that institution at the 
same time that he passes the entrance ex- 
aminations or meets the requirements of the 
college. From that moment on he is no 
longer in the jurisdiction of the local or dis- 
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trict boards of the city in which he resides, 
but is a member of the United States army, 
subject to the orders of the military com- 
mander stationed in the district where the 
school or college is located. 

The college year will be divided into quar- 
ters. There will undoubtedly be examina- 
tions at the end of each quarter. The ques- 
tion of whether a boy shall be continued in 
college as possible material for officers’ 
training camps later on, or transferred to a 
non-commissioned officers’ school, or ordered 
to report to a division of the draft army for 


service beginning as a private, depends upon ~ 


the opinion not merely of the military com- 
mander, but the college authorities who will 
cooperate in passing upon the status of each 
individual. 

But inasmuch as the government is bear- 
ing the eost of instruction, the War Depart- 
ment’s special committee of army officers and 
educators who know exactly what are the 
needs and requirements of the army for com- 
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missioned and non-commisisoned officers will — 


have a great deal to say about the curricu- 
lum and how much of it shall be military, 
technical, or scientific, though it will have to 


depend upon the opinion of the college au- — 


thorities and the results of examinations to 
determine the special fitness of each student 
for the different branches of the service into 
which the young officers can later be taken. 

Undoubtedly the navy will have a part in 
the plans, so that a process of selection can 
be introduced which will enable the navy to 
take men who are trained in special courses 
and give them naval instruction later on to 
fit them for commissions. 

By dividing the year into quarters, it will 
be possible to enter new students four times 
a year. Thus, boys of eighteen who have 
had a high-school education, but who have 
never prepared for college, will have an op- 


portunity, if they show an aptitude for fur-. 


ther education, to be selected from among 
their fellows and sent to technical schools or 
colleges. Merit will be the test all along 
the line. If a boy of eighteen can pass the 
examinations set before him, he may con- 
ceivably have spent six months as a private 
in the army and be sent as a result of an 
examination to enter Yale, Harvard or 
Princeton, or any of the numerous colleges 
with which the Government will have con- 
tracted for student instruction. 


Thus far, says Mr. Lawrence, con- 
tracts are entered into only for the year 
ending June 30, 1919, but as the scheme 
works out during the next few months 
and provision is made to take care of 
the boys who will be ready to enter col- 
lege in the autumn of 1919, it is prob- 
able that arrangements for further in- 
struction and cooperation with the col- 
leges will then be made. 


Out of it all, he concludes, the gov- » 


ernment “intends that some permanent 
system of universal military training and 
education shall grow.” 


PRISONERS AND PAROLE IN 
INDIANA 


HE indeterminate sentence law of 

Indiana has attained its majority. 
In operation for twenty-one years, it 
has become a part of the common mind 
of the citizens of that state. 
ple,” writes Amos W. Butler, secretary 
of the Indiana Board of State Charities, 
to the Survey, “would not be willing to 
change and go back to the old form of 
definite sentence and harsh punishments.” 


“Our peo- | 
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sentiment 
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Statistics showing the percentage of 
prisoners who make good under indeter- 
minate sentence and parole laws are not 
necessarily the most convincing testimony 
of the benefits of those laws; mere fig- 
ures do not always tell the actual good 
accomplished in individual cases. Nev- 
ertheless, some interest attaches to the 
record for so long a period. Between 
April 1, 1897, and March 31, 1918, 
11,903 men and women were paroled 
from the state prison, the reformatory, 
and the women’s prison. Of this num- 
ber, according to the records of the 
board, 7,191 made good reports for the 
required length of time after their re- 
lease, never less than a year, and were 
given final discharge. After deducting 
those whose maximum terms expired 
while they were on parole, those who 
died, and those who were reporting at 
the close of the period, 3,369 are left as 
the number of delinquents. These con- 


stitute 28.26 per cent of the whole num- 
ber paroled; they are the ones who vio- 
lated their paroles. Over half of these, 
1,927, were apprehended and returned 
to the institutions. The remaining 
1,442 were not apprehended. 

Only 360 of the total number paroled 
were from the women’s prison. The 
percentage of delinquents among this 
number was 38, more than a third 
greater than the percentage of delin- 
quents from either the city prison or the 
reformatory. 

The reports of the board show that 
during this period paroled prisoners 
earned $3,393,324.09, in addition to 
which many received board, lodging and 
laundry. The statement of earnings 
does not include the earnings at the re- 
formatory for four months at the end 
of last year and the beginning of this, 
because the records for those months 
were destroyed by fire. 


Book Reviews 


Russia’s AGONY 

By Robert Wilton. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 356 pp. Price $4.80; by mail of the 

SurveEY $5.00. 

Tue Last oF THE ROMANOFFS 

By Charles Rivet. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
' 309 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the SuRvEY 

$3.15. 
SuRGEON Grow 

By Malcolm C. Grow. Frederick A. 

Stokes. 304 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of 

the Survey $1.62. 

At the present time when the Russian 
problem is paramount in the public mind, 
these three books throw a light upon the 
misunderstanding between a portion of the 
Russian revolutionists and the Allies. 

Mr. Wilton has for a number of years 
been the Russian correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, which has earned in the Rus- 
sian newspaper world the name of “the sixth 
great power.” His opinions are, therefore, 
likely to be accepted by the average Russian 
as the expression of the prevailing British 
towards revolutionary Russia. 
The author is outspoken in his condemna- 
tion of the revolution and all parties iden- 
tified with it. The revolution, according 
to him, has been “worse than an invasion 
of the Tartars.” It was all the work of the 
Germans: “Lenine and one of his friends 
‘were respectively commissioned by the Ger- 
mans to foment a revolution in Russia, and 
to start a separatist movement in Ukrainia.” 

The party of Social Revolutionists is char- 
acterized by the author as a “league of 
murder,” although he “cannot withold a cer- 
tain measure of respect from men like Sav- 
inkov,” a former terrorist, who was a mem- 
ber of the Kerensky cabinet, but later as- 
sociated himself with General Kornilov’s 
abortive coup d’etat. The leaders of the 
Bolsheviki are a “gang,” and Mrs. Kolon- 
tay, a woman of the nobility and an author, 
who was a member of the Lenine cabinet, is 
a “virago.” On the other hand, the author 
mentions sympathetically the late Czar 
Nicholas: “I had never met anyone more 


simple and unaffected. He looked shy and 
difident, with a quiet dignity of manner. 
The quiet resonant voice portrayed physical 
vigor.” 

The author is opposed to all plans of land 
reform proposed by the various parties which 
have been at the head of the successive revo- 
lutionary governments. The Constitutional 
Democrats are criticized for favoring the 
agrarian program of Hertzenstein, a deputy 
of the first Duma, “providing for a restricted 
measure of compulsory expropriation in or- 
der to enlarge the peasants’ holdings.” He 
regards the agrarian program of the party 
of Professor Miliukov as “specious, untimely, 
and needlessly compromising to its authors.” 
The agarian program of the Social Revo- 
lutionists (who formed the majority of the 
Constitutional Convention dispersed by the 
Bolsheviki) appeals, according to him, “espe- 
cially to the increasing contingency of para- 
sitic villagers, who, through idleness and 
drink, had lost the capacity of bettering them- 
selves or of emigrating to the free and fer- 
tile lands of Siberia.” 

Mr. Wilton is very severe in his strictures 
on the Jews, whom he regards as the instiga- 
tors of the Revolution. The Jewish masses, 
according to him, were making a living by 
exploiting the Gentiles (p. 57), and the Czar 
was endeavoring “to safeguard the Russian 
people from Jewish encroachment.” For that 
purpose a number of restrictions were en- 
acted by the government, among them the 
restriction of the number of Jews admis- 
sible to the high schools and universities. 
“The proportion of Jews admissible had to 
be limited, or they would have swamped the 
schools. But this did not satisfy Jewish ap- 
petites.” As a result, revolutionary tend- 
encies developed among the Jews and the 
“worst political poisons exuded” from the 
Jewish pale of settlement. Throughout the 
book the Jews are held chiefly responsible for 
all the evils condemned by the author. 

The author’s sympathies are with General 
Korniloy, who might have turned the coun- 
try against the revolutionaries. He says 
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that “all the men of common sense and com- 
mon patriotism agree” that Kerensky “should 
have proclaimed himself openly for General 
Korniloy.” According to him, in Kornilov 
“were centered the hopes of every thinking 
Russian who had not succumbed to revo- 
lutionary dogma.” ‘They believed that Kor- 
nilov and Kaledin with the Cossacks behind 
them would have saved the country. 

The author’s solution for the problems of 
revolutionary Russia is given in his conclud- 
ing chapter. “Personally,” he says, “I could 
not wish anything better for Russia than the 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy 

. and the occupant of the new throne 
would be Alexis Nikolaievich (son of Czar 
Nicholas) ; may he be preserved from every 
harm and come in due course to run for 
a united people after this time of confusion.” 

Charles Rivet, author of The Last of the 
Romanoffs, was, like Mr. Wilton, a foreign 
correspondent in Russia, viz., the representa- 
tive of the Paris Temps. His sympathies are 
with the revolution, although not with the 
radical wing of the revolutionists. The most 
instructive part of the book is that which 
deals with the history of the Franco-Russian 
Alliance. The substance of it, in the author’s 
own language, is condensed here for the in- 
formation of the reader. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance was a po- 
litical precaution in the mind of Alexan- 
der III, who was too reactionary to seek for 
anything else in a rapprochement with the 
French republic, but the Frenchman saw in 
this union a love match which flattered his 
conceit. He went off his head with joy and 
took pleasure in making himself cheap. In- 
toxicated by the glitter of gala performances, 
he never tried to find out what there was 
beneath the tinsel. The French accustomed 
themselves to admire open-mouthed every- . 
thing which emanated from the Czar. Czarist 
Russia was clever enough, in order to help in 
the repression of its own weakening people, 
to borrow from France a matter of fifteen 
milliards of francs; as she was not requested, 
she did not think it necessary to vary by the 
least shade her traditional policy. France 
had contracted a servile habit in its dealings 
with the omnipotent Czar. The Russian 
colossus impressed the French people by his 
size, while that colossus stood on a rotten 
base, weakened by the incompetence of the 
government, and the growing discontent of 
the governed. Foreigners who were credi- 
tors of Russia had no right to interfere in 
Russian life. 

In the month of November, 1916, the au- 
thor urged upon the French government to 
side with “those who are the faithful ex- 
pression of the thoughts and aspirations of 
the whole Russian people, Russia awakening, 
Russia of tomorrow.” But, says he, the atti- 
tude of France remained that of poor rela- 
tions who had to be satisfied with what they 
got. The French press wrote that the in- 
numerable Moozhik, the gigantic forest of 
Russian bayonets, constituted the greatest 
force in Europe. The power of Russia was 
merely a hypnosis and even sheer bluff. The 
French press invented it and exaggerated it. 
By constantly speaking of the colossal power 
which did not exist in Czarist Russia, the 
French papers ended by offending serious 
people in the Empire. Professor Miliukoy’s 
paper, a week before Germany’s declaration 
of war, commented upon the French re- 
porters who had come with the President of 
the Republic and were wildly rattling the 
Russian sabre: ‘Does France only lend us 
her milliards in order to dispose of the bones - 
of our grenadiers?” 

The author accounts for the disquieting 
turn that the revolution has taken for the 
Allies by the attitude of France towards Rus- 
sia. Considerations of alliance made France 
suppress the truth, Mr. Izvolsky, the Rus- 
sian foreign minister, boasted that he held 
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the French press in the hollow of his hand. 
The Russian court hypnotized the fiercest of 
the French republicans; the country was 
negligible. The Russian people did not 
count, the courtiers were to be cultivated. 
It was not until 1916 that Professor Miliu- 
kov was introduced by the author into the 
French Embassy, and then unofficially, and 
with every possible precaution taken lest 
someone from the court should see him. The 
diplomacy of the French republic never con- 
sidered in Russia that it was speaking in 
the name of a democracy, and when it did 
remember it was only to apologize for it. 
Since 1905 (which was the beginning of the 
first revolution) official France had nothing 
but smiles and praises for the ministers of 
the emperor, knowing none, and desiring to 
deal with none but the master and his 
flunkies, without troubling at all about the 
Russian nation. France was becoming the 
humble servant of the Czar’s personal clique. 
The French took for Russia what was in 
reality the worst expression of that country. 
That optical illusion is responsible for all 
the trouble. The real Russian has shaken 
off Czarism and its satellites. “Can we 
blame her,” asks the author, “if today she 
seems to have little care for those who too 
exclusively attached themselves to the 
fortunes of her tyrant?” Russia had not 
been heard, and with the affection she felt for 
the motherland of men like Diderot, Vol- 
taire and Mirabeau was mingled a cer- 
tain diffdence towards the country which 
she felt to be forgetful of its traditions. Not 
heeding the cries of a whole nation, France 
out of her savings, helped to make the chains 
of Russia more heavy by sending liberally to 
Petrograd loans which went to fill the 
exchequer of autocracy. In that way French 
democracy became the support of Russian 
despotism. 

“Russia for me is only a diplomatic and 
military entity, and the fate of its 180,000,000 
moozhiks does not interest me,” said the 
French ambassador at Petrograd to the 
author. This attitude of France alienated 
from her the sympathies of “those who to- 
day are Russia.” As a result, France has 
come to the paradoxical position of re- 
gretting the Russian revolution. 

The book of Surgeon Grow contains per- 
sonal memories of the author, who has served 
in the Russian army during the present war. 
He testifies from personal experience to the 
fact that the Russian revolution destroyed 
the Russian army as an active offensive agent. 
He was in Petrograd at the time “of the 
advance of Kornilov in his effort to wrest 
the reins of government from Kerensky and 
establish a dictatorship, which we all thought 
would be about the best thing that could hap- 
pen; but the hope flickered out with the 
failure of the Korniloy movement, and we 
could see that things were rapidly drifting 
from bad to worse.” 

The book is well 


somely bound. 


illustrated and hand- 
Isaac A. HourwicH. 


War-TIME CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 
By Howard L. Gray. Macmillan Co. 307 


pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey 
$1.90. 
The reader will find in this volume a 


most useful summary of the experiences of 
England in its efforts to control labor, in- 
dustry, food and raw materials to further 
the war. 

A generalized statement of this experience 
is given in an introductory chapter, show- 
ing three stages of development. First, the 
government depended largely on voluntary 
co-operation of producers and consumers to 
increase and conserve supplies and to keep 
prices and profits down. ‘This policy having 
proved inadequate, the second step of strict 
regulation was taken, the government mak- 
ing compulsory the measures it first asked 
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the people and industries to adopt volun- 
tarily. Finally, where these two proved in- 
sufficient, the government itself took over the 
industries, or the complete supplies of mate- 
rials, and even undertook the rationing of 
the population, as in the case of sugar. These 
three stages of economic control are com- 
pared in a concluding chapter with the ex- 
periences of the United States during the 
first nine months of its participation in the 
war, the author concluding that the United 
States is likely to follow England’s footsteps, 
but probably with more hesitation and not so 
quick to take radical action. 

The railways, first discussed by the author, 
were taken over by the government immedi- 
ately at the outbreak of the war, without 
waiting for voluntary co-operation on the 
part of the owners. “It was the prompt, al- 
most instantaneous, action of the state to 
secure for itself command of the arteries 
of traffic.” Possibly it was this prompt ac- 
tion that avoided for the government the 
crises and discontent that marked its efforts 
to control other industries. At any rate it 
met with no opposition from the owners, 
successive demands of employes caused no 


perilous deadlocks, and economies in trafhe © 


have been secured without great inconveni- 
ence to the public. 

Munitions and labor caused the British 
government a great deal more trouble. “Its 
first endeavor had been to enlist in its serv- 
ice private engineering and_ shipbuilding 
firms and to attempt the mobilization of 
labor; it ended by fixing the price of iron 
and steel, by determining the allotment of 
these and other metals to the manufacturer, 
and by directing the supply of labor into 
essential trades.” On the side of the em- 
ployer there was little opposition, but dis- 
content and unrest among the workers caused 
many strikes and much delay in production. 
The government was not able to make any 
headway against this opposition until it had 
practically taken Jabor into partnership, both 
in the government and in industry, by the 
creation of joint industrial councils, national, 
local and district. On these labor was equal- 
ly represented with capital. 


IS SOCIAL WORK ESSENTIAL? 


To THE Epiror: I have been watching the 
issues of the Survey hoping that there would 
be an article by some person in authority 
to say whether or not the work done by 
social workers would be considered essen- 
tial. While many men of the present draft 
age are not executives in socia! work, if the 
pending bill to raise the draft age to 36 or 
40 goes into effect—to which would be 
coupled an order to those between 31 and 
40 to “work or fight,” an order which would 
include essential and non-essential work—I 
repeat, if the draft age is raised, many men 
in different kinds of social work, holding 
executive positions and otherwise, will be 
affected. I therefore take the liberty of call- 
ing this matter to your attention and of 
asking if it is not possible to clarify the 
present situation, as to what is and what is 
not essential in social work and what posi- 
tions men in the draft age should not be 
allowed to hold. The various social institu- 
tions of the country desire to obey the law, 
but desire to carry on their work with the 
least amount of change of present personnel. 
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In the case of the eoal mines, the govern. 
ment went successively from depending ony 


voluntary co-operation to strict regulation 
and then to public ownership, the last step > 


being urged most strongly by the miner 
union. 


tire supply of the raw material and the 
distributing it by means of a board of con-' 
trol on which labor and capital were boa 
represented. The hide and leather indu 
try was less interfered with, circumstance 
making it necessary for the government to 
control completely only the upper leather. — 
Shipping the British government has con- 
trolled by requisitioning space in privatel 
owned vessels, fixing rates and profits an 
regulating imports and exports, rather than 
by becoming a shipbuilder and owner on an 
extensive scale, as the United States has: 
done. 
buying wheat in large quantities, 
prices and profits, establishing local com= 


mittees for both regulation and distribution, , 


and by creating a standard loaf of bread to 
be sold at 9d, evolving a subsidy from goy- 
ernment funds to keep the prices down, thus” 
going considerably further than we have ase. 
yet had to do in the United States. 

Finally the British government took most 
radical measures to increase agricultural 
production at home. 
mum prices for the farmer and lent him ma-_ 
chinery and tractors, but it set nina 
wages for the agricultural laborer as well, 
and public authorities were given power to 
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Wool and woolens the governmen * 
controlled by acquiring practically the | 


Food control it has accomplished by , 
fixing. 


It not only fixed mini- 


,) 


} 


acquire or lease land and let it out for cul} ] 


tivation in small holdings or cultivate it in 
any other way. 

The book is excellently written and for a 
work depending almost entirely on printed 
sources of information, the author has suc- 
ceeded in making it remarkably vivid. It 
has, however, the necessary weakness re- 


The administrative machinery for carrying” 
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out the various regulations and how this . 


machinery actually works in practice are left 
hazy in the reader’s mind. 
WILLIAM L. LEISERSON. 


sulting from lack of first hand = 
i 


For the benefit of male social workers and 
the institutions which are employing, them, — 
can we have something authoritative on the 


matter? SipNEY A. TELLER. 
Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 
Pittsburgh. 


THE RED CROSS SEAL 

To THE Eprror: In describing the ac- 
cepted design for this year’s anti-tuberculosis 
Christmas stamp, you state—authoritatively, 
it is to be assumed—that last year’s sale 
“totaled over 175,000,000, or 60 per cent more 
than in any year previous.” 

If last year’s gross income actually did 
exceed one million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, it follows that, under its 
often proclaimed plan of operation, the 
American Tuberculosis Association thus se- 
cured a working fund of about three-quarters _ 
of a million dollars for its propagandist war- 
fare on the White Plague during the cur- 
rent year—a like amount being left at the 
disposal of its “local” agencies for “home 
consumption” literally, if not metaphorically” 
speaking. 
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Is it too much to ask just how, when and 
where, concretely, these enormous sums are 
being expended? Has not the time come at 
Jast for a detailed public accounting, before 
this year’s “Christmas Drive” is launched for 
which, as you inform us, 600,000,000 stamps 
are already in process of preparation—in- 
tended to net, it is to be assumed, not less 
than three million dollars. 


The hour cometh and now is! If not, why 
not? 
Framingham, Mass. E. W. Kay. 


[This letter was submitted by the editor 
to the publicity department of the National 
Tuberculosis Association and elicited the fol- 
lowing reply:] 


To THE Epiror: For a number of years 
the seals have been sold under the general 
agencies of the state tuberculosis or public 
health associations or commissions. Ninety 
per cent of the proceeds from the seals re- 
mains in the state where they are sold, while 
10 per cent is paid to the American Red 
Cross. From the~10 per cent, all the ex- 
penses of printing and distributing the seals 
and advertising matter of national applica- 
tion are paid, and whatever profit is left is 
divided equally between the American Red 
Cross and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. 

The sale of seals last year was 180 mil- 
lion. This would bring $180,000 to the na- 
tional organizations, were it not for the fact 
that 10 per cent is used as a round num- 
ber, since the states are allowed rebates as 
a reward for large sales. Nine per cent is 
more accurately the amount received by the 
national organizations. 

As to the 90 per cent remaining in the 
states after payment of the expenses of con- 
ducting the sale, including publicity and 
special advertising within the states, the 
proceeds are used for anti-tuberculosis work 
within the definition of this form of health 
work stated in the contract of agency issued 
by the American Red Cross. 

Nearly every state association appoints 
local contract agents representing associa- 
tions for counties or cities of large popula- 
tion within the given state and allows them 
to retain a percentage, frequently 75 per 
cent of the proceeds from the seals sold with- 
in their territories. From such local societies 
the state association would receive the bal- 
‘ance, say 25 per cent, and would pass on 
the 10 per cent from this to the national or- 
ganizations. 

The local associations are required to re- 
port the expenditure of funds in their work 
fer each fiscal year, and the state associa- 
tions report the expenditure of funds in their 
hands. The National Association in turn 
‘reports the expenditure of its funds. ‘The 
basic contracts issued by the American Red 
| Cross through the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation call for accountings from all asso- 
ciations retaining net proceeds from the sale 
of seals. 

C. M. DeEForzstT, 
[Sales Manager, Red Cress Seal Campaign 
of National Tuberculosis Association. | 
New York city. 


INDIFFERENCE 


To THE EDITOR: : 

Your circular letter of August 3 has in- 
terested me to the extent that I feel like 
answering it personally and in a way offer 
a small kindly criticism. 

I do not question at all the helpfulness 
of the Survey in any branch of war work, 
and I doubt very much if there is in the 
country any group of men who appreciate 
more fully the meaning of real co-operation 
more than does the War Camp Community 
Service group. The building up of morals 
is, of course, the primary function of the 


W. C. C. S. organizer or executive secretary. 

I find myself wondering though, how many 
of the seemingly indifferent 90 per cent that 
you mention in your letter, find themselves 
in substantially the same position that I am 
in, facing an almost if not quite doubled 
living expense through being forced to live 
away from home, coupled with a material 
decrease in income and at the same time find- 
ing oneself the natural prey for every so- 
licitor for every war charity, philanthropy, 
or other subscription until the breaking point 
is reached, and the question of the meal 
ticket fund and laundry bill assume an im- 
portance all-out of proportion. 

With Liberty Bond payments, Red Cross 
subscriptions, War Sayings Stamps, etc., etc., 
which every W. C. C. S. man must have in 
order to hold his head up, together with the 
thousand and one personal appeals for fi- 
nancial assistance that are practically im- 
possible to turn down, these appeals’ abso- 
lutely proper in themselves, for subscriptions 
even cut from $3.25 to $2.25, often send the 
cold chills down the back of one who is 
trying in a small way to travel at a New 
England pace in a climate where the mer- 
cury is hovering around 103 to 110 in the 
shade. 

Personally, and I have reason to feel that 
a great majority of the 90 per cent are in 
the same boat, I find that by the tenth of the 
month the “princely salary” looks like a let- 
tuce leaf left out on an east side fire escape, 
and I am not criticising the salary either. 

Well, then, we'll take the personal all out 
of it and the Louisville War Camp Com- 
munity Service will subscribe to the SuRVEY 
for one year and may your shadow never 
grow less. 

Gerorce A, CorNeET. 
[Executive Secretary, War Camp Commu- 
nity Service Board.] 
Lowisville, Ky. 


THE STAMMERER 


To THe Epiror: In a recent issue of the 
Survey I note that Mr. Tompkins, of Pasa- 
dena, takes up the matter of the stammerer 
in school and thinks he is being deprived of 
advantages if he is kept from associating 


LAST week the Senate passed the prohibi- 
tion amendment to the food stimulation bill 
without even the formality of a roll-call. 
The amendment accepted by the Senate 
proposes to put the whole country into the 
dry column after June 30 next. The orig- 
inal date of the bill was January 1. Presi- 
dent Wilson is said to have asked that the 
date be deferred until June 30, as more 
than $1,000,000,000 revenue expected to be 
raised by the $8,000,000,000 war tax bill is 
based upon liquor taxes. 


LAST week the Board of Railroad Wages 
and Working Conditions recommended to 
Director General McAdoo higher wages for 
railroad track laborers and for certain classes 
of clerks. The advances suggested ranged 
between 15 and 25 per cent., according to 
press dispatches, and affected more than 
300,000 employes. This week increases were 
granted by Mr. McAdoo, the number of men 
affected being put at one million, or half 
the railroad employes in the United States. 
The increases, it was reported, will add 
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with other school children because of the 
quick initiative power, and because of his 
own nervousness if compelled to recite. 

It would seem that neither Mr. Tompkins 
nor the attorney general need bring up this 
point if they would investigate the work in 
correction of speech defects which is being 
done in the hospital of the University of 
California and Lane Hospital, both in San 
Francisco, and the work being done in a 
special class for such children from all the 
public schools of the city and under the 
Board of Education of the city of San 
Francisco. 

Let the anxiety and funds be spent in cor- 
rection of the defect and see how many 
would be left from whom to make rules 
relative to recitations. I wish everyone 
could know of this and help to make so 
many lives happier, for the misery of the 
afflicted all through life is untold. 

KATHERINE H, Martin. 

Phoenix, Arizona. 


BEER AND PLEBISCITES 


To THE Epiror: 

We hear that the workingman will revolt 
if war prohibition goes through; that he is 
against prohibition. This was said in Eng- 
land to such an extent that plebiscites were 
taken in mining, ship building, and other 
industrial plants: 25 in England; 2 in Wales. 

In no place where the yote was taken was 
it against prohibition. Typical samples are: 
Hull, for prohibition, 50,084; against, 38,572; 
Clydebank, for 8,207; against, 1,861; Lla- 
nelly (Wales mining region), for, 9,054; 
against, 4,043. 


Taking the twenty-seven towns  alto- 
gether, total votes were: 

For war-time prohibition....... 166,693 

Against war-time prohibition.... 78,627 


Majority for war-time prohibition 88,066 

These plebiscites have served to clear the 
working man of the slander that he will re- 
volt if his beer is taken away. 

I cannot and will not believe that plebi- 
cites here would show our workingmen less 
patriotic. 

E. TILTON. 
E. Gloucester, Mass. 


nearly $100,000,000 to the annual railroad 
payroll and range for the most part from 
10 to 30 per cent above present wages. Re- 
ports are said to indicate that other indus- 
tries paying higher wages for common labor 
have drawn thousands of men from track 
maintenance work on railroads and the corps 
of workers has been seriously depleted. 


THREE issues so far have appeared of the 
Arbitrator, an unusual monthly magazine 
published by the Free Religious Association 
of America to promote progressive thought 
by controversy. Each number is devoted to 
one subject, such as prohibition, single tax, 
birth control, and the treatment is in the 
form of a pro and con debate, chiefly on 
the ethical aspects of each question. 


THAT habitual slowness in settling bills 
may be a sort of occupational disease, is the 
opinion of Fred C. Kelly who, in a recent 
article in the American Magazine, gives the 
result of inquiries among credit men con- 
cerning the relative trustworthiness of dif- 
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ferent professions. There is agreement, it 
appears, that lawyers and doctors are no- 
toriously slow, the former because they are 
not as afraid as others of having to defend 
an action in court, and both because they 
get their own income spasmodically and, 
therefore, fall into irregular habits of spend- 
ing. On the other hand, a small loan busi- 
ness will rather trust a railroad man than 
a person of almost any other occupation, 
because he gets a fixed salary every Satur- 
day and because he is trained to be sys- 
tematic and punctual. 


HOW much dwellers in large cities have 
become inured to almost deafening street 
noises was impressed upon a member of the 
Survey staff the other day when he attended 
a flag-raising exercise at the office of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor in New York city. -This office, 
overlooking a crowded corner, is no more 
than about fifteen feet above the sidewalk. 
Nearly a hundred members of the staff were 
singing the national anthem, accompanied by 
a trumpet, while the flag was hoisted out 
of the wide-open window. Yet not a soul 
in the street looked up. 


COMMUNAL kitchens have given so much 
satisfaction in England that their number, 
amounting to about 250 in March, is shortly 
to be increased to one thousand. The gov- 
ernment provides 25 per cent of the initial 
outlay as a loan and another 25 per cent 
as an outright grant, the other 50 per cent 
being paid by the municipalities. The aver- 
age price of individual dinners is said to be 
about sixteen cents. 


USELESS feeding of soldiers, says Mrs. 
Alexander Trowbridge, chief of the 
Women’s Division of the New York State 
Defense Council, has become a _ nuisance 
and is in direct opposition to the dictates 
of food conservation. “I think,” she says, 
“that our enlisted men are often overfed 
by well-intentioned women while many of 
our children in the cities are starving.” 
She asks that in future the provision of 
meals and refreshments for troops be re- 
stricted to occasions when it is asked for 
by their officers or by the Red Cross. 


NO MORE will the peaceful afternoon slum- 
ber of German burghers be disturbed by 
the brassbound hallelujah music of a street 
corner service. The salvation army, be- 
cause of its English origin—and perhaps 
also becausé of its irrepressible zeal on be- 
half of the lower “ten thousand”—has been 
tabooed by the German Junkers and recent- 
ly dissolved, after all their orphanages, res- 
cue homes, lodging houses and corps head- 
quarters had long before been confiscated. 
Since the outbreak of the war, the Heilsarmee 
was not permitted, of course, to cooperate 
with the international organization. As a 
matter of fact, it did not at any time have 
as strong a footing in Germany as in the 
English-speaking countries, although it was 
started about fifty years ago. 


FOUR ambulances and fifteen field kitchens 
in France, $200,000 expended for comfort 
kits, hundreds of adopted French orphans, 
and generous contributions to war _ relief 
abroad and at home are the contributions 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. A questionnaire recently sent out 
to the 20,000 local unions, as a means to 
compiling a record of war work, indicates 
that in addition to its efforts to advance 
moral education, to secure a war-time pro- 
hibition, to protect women in industry and 
to Americanize immigrant women, the or- 
ganization also intends to be active in re- 
construction work. 
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Tue WAR CHEST AND THE FEDERATION Move- 
MENT. By William J. Norton. National 
Conference of Social Work, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. Price 5 cents. 

DECISION OF THE U. S. SUPREME CoURT As TO 
THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE FEDERAL 
Cuicp Lasor Law OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1916. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


years, the name o 
McCutcheon has been # 
synonym for all that i 
best in Linens. ) 


The new fall Catalogue 
of “The Linen Store? 
is full of interest for every 
lover of “The House Beautiful.” | 


It illustrates also a specially attractive 
selection of the most desirable Under- 
and Outer-garments for Ladies, Misses’ 
The collections of both 
Imported and American-made Lingerie 


Notwithstanding the present strenuous war-time = 
conditions, we continue to maintain our high = 
standards of merchandise and service in every © 
department. Orders by mail will receive the same = 
scrupulous attention as heretofore. 


Send for New Catalogue 


A copy of the new Fall Catalogue will be mailed gladly on request ’ : 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, 


7, 21978 


upwards of sixt 


New York 


Reports TO Locat GOVERNMENT BoarD 
Drisp Mitxs (As AN INFANT Foop | 
Txreir NurtrivivE VALUE). Food Reg 
No. 24. H. M, Stationery Office, Lone 
Price 2s. : 

NATIONAL HEALTH INsuRANCE Act, 1% 
Summary of principal provisions. H. 
Stationery Office, London, Price 2d. 

Munistry OF Lasour Reports Upon OPEnr 
In InpustRY SUITABLE FOR DisABLED S.? 
ORS AND Sotprers. No. XII, Boot and S! 
Manufacture; XIII, Basket Making Trax 
XV, Engineering, part I. H. M. Station» 
Office, London, 1d each. : 

Marernity AND Cnitp Wetrare. A bill 
make further provision for, Presented 
Hayes Fisher, March, 1918. H. M, Stati» 
ery Office, London. 1d. : 


THE 


ae ‘Bak BOOK OF THE CHURCHES, 1918. Cover- 
ing the year 1914 Edited by Clyde F. 

» Armitage, assistant secretary, Federal 
Couneil of the Churches of Christ in 

' America, 105 East 22 street, New York 
city. Price 50 cents, 

‘\ Survey OF EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA. By Harold W,. 
Foght, specialist in rural school practice, 

) Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

<A %pucaTion PLus Spinrruatiry. The essence 

of reconstruction to the graduating class of 
the Sioux City Normal School. By Rabbi 

Emanuel Sternheim, Mt, Sinai Temple, 

_ Sioux City, Iowa, 

S!\) Focartonan RscksaTion Faciurriss anv Ac- 
Tivitigs OF 140 Business EstascishMEnts, 
¢ By Lebert H. Weir, field secretary of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 

6) America, Price, for sale by the University 

Bookstore, $1; a limited number of copies 
at will be distributed free of charge to the 
* citizens of Indiana. The Extension Divi- 
y of Indiana University, Bloomington, 

nd. 
THr MALARIA PRopLeM IN Psacs AND War. 
, By Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice-presi- 

IP Ut dent and statistician, The Prudential In- 

__! surance Company of America. Prudential 

ire Press, Newark, N. J. 

Tras Task Tuatr CHALLENGES, By O. M. 
i¢f)/ Adams and E. M. Baber. Price 25 cents. 
| Association Press, 347 Madison avenue, 


New York city. 
A Sanrrary Survey or CHARLESTON, West 
_ Vireinta, By Mayo Tolman, Division of 


Hy Sanitary Engineering, Department of 
Health, Charleston, W. Va. 

er Orrick Mrerxops. PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
By Blanche Baird Shelp. The H. W. Wil- 


son Company, 960 University avenue, New 
York city. 

V, D. Purrine Ir Ur ro rus Men. Commis- 
sion on Training Camp Activities, War 
/ | Department, Washington, D. C. 

rie Nex? Srers. A program of activities against 
prostitution and venereal diseases for 
communities which have closed their red 
light districts. By Major Bascom Johnson, 
Sanitary Corps, U. S. N. A. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Reprinted 
from Social Hygiene. 

Waar Kinp or A Fight ars Wer In? By 
Ernest R. Groves. Association Press, 347 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

Waar Has Gon ro Do Wirn Tris. War? 
By E. Albert Cook. Association Press, 347 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

Poop Primer FOR THE Home. By Lucy H. 
Gillett, food specialist. Bureau of Food 
Supply, A. F. C. P., 105 East 22 street, 
New York city. 

County Ourpoor RELIEF IN CALIFORNIA, Re- 
vised edition, 1918. Published by _ the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
995 Market street, San Francisco. 

Tue Sersian AND His Country. By Allen 
Murray Gale. Price 10 cents. The Ser- 
bian Relief Committee of America, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York city 

VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION OF SOLDIERS SUF- 
FERING FROM Nervous DisrAses. By F. H. 
Sexton, vocational officer, Military Hos- 
pitals Commission, Canada. Reprinted 
from Mental Hygiene. Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, 1132 Kimball 
building, 18 Tremont street, Boston. 

Women in Inpustry. By Ray S. Trent. 
March, 1918, Vol. III, No. 7. Bulletin of 
the Extension Division, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

PropiemMs OF ADMINISTERING THE FrperAL Act 
FOR VocaTionaL Epucarion. Bulletin No. 
26, National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 140 West 42 street, New York city. 

VocaTionan TRAINING IN War Time. Bulle- 
tin No. 27. National Society for Vocational 
Education, 140 West 42 street, New York 


city. 
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When Belgium Stemmed the Tide 


Four years ago the Belgian death grips along the Western 


Army, war-worn and weak in front. America, too, is there, 
numbers, confronted the Ger- 


mans on the Yser. From Liege 


and has this opportunity be- 
cause the Belgians kept the 
to the last narrow strip of their enemy from crossing the Yser 
country they had resisted the 


invaders inch by inch, glorious 


long ago. 


: The same unfaltering cour- 
even 1n retreat. 


At the Yser the Belgians 
performed a signal service to 
the Allied cause by holding the 
Germans while the gaps were 
being closed in the Franco- 
British lines to the rear. 


age, the same inspiration for 
sacrifice in our army abroad 
and in our citizens at home 
will give us victory. 


The complete mobilization of 
the whole people is necessary 
and the telephone service has 
an increasingly important part 
in speeding the national effort. 


Four years have passed, and 
the same nations are still at 


More than 12,000 members of the Bell System are in military 
service. Those that remain at home must fill the gaps and do their 


utmost, with the co-operation of the public, to help win the war. 


WSS. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
TSSURD BY THE 
UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


HAT 
r de 
Wane 
AN, 
TLEPNO! i 
\ 


RY 
eure? 


QO” Universal Service 


One Policy One System 


Towarp THE New EbUCATION, 


PROVISION FOR THE CARE OF THE FAMILIES AND 


GERMAN 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
against autocracy in our public schools. FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Teachers’ Union of the City of New York, A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians and 
70 Fifth avenue, New York city. nurses. Heavy coverpaper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physicians’ 
Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or money 
B order; payable to 

y EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


The case 


DEPENDENTS OF SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
Julia C, Lathrop, chief, United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. Re- 
printed from the proceedings of the 4cad- 
emy of Political Science. 

MinirARIsM AND Irs GERMAN 
Crirics, Fully illustrated by extracts from 
German newspapers. By Charles Altscheel. 
Committee on Public Information, 10 Jack- 
son place, Washington, D. C, 


(Continued to page 651) 


For Your Private Library—Alphabetic 
Index For Clippings On Social Work 


Do you save from The Survey, newspapers, 
and other sources, clippings and references 
on social work? 

BESTOOL subject index will control this in a 
logical manner, by simple alphabetic arrangement. 
Adaptable to any file. Address Bestool System, 
West New Brighton, N. Y 
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HIRING and FIRING 


A Booklet Issued by the Industrial Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HIRING AND FIRING 


Suggestions for Employers 
Industrial Service Bureau 
Bulletin No. 1 


It is a short, concise statement of the various 
problems involved in finding and placing the worker. 


Employment managers should have a copy of this 


booklet. 
Social workers will be interested in it. 
You can secure a copy by addressing the 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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War Time 


You Can Take 


Your Place 


among the builders of the new world the 
war is making, only if you are trained. 


HES RAINING «SCHOOL 
for COMMUNITY WORKERS 


will give you a one year’s course that 
will prepare you for professional work in 


Federal and State Community Labor 
Bureaus 

Industrial Housing 

Organization of Recreation in Munition 
and Shipbuilding Towns 

“Work of The Community Training 
Camp Activities 

Community Councils of Defense 

Helping Organize the National Pro- 
gramme in every American Commu- 
nity for Health 

Community Centres, 
Services. 


Child Welfare 


100 per cent of our students find positions 
waiting. 

For catalog and complete information address 

Abigail A. Freeman, Registrar, 

70 Fifth Avenue .... New York 


SSeS 


Rye Beach School 
for Backward Children 


A select home school in beautiful West- 
-hester county; 45 minutes from Grand Cen- 
ral Station, N. Y. City. On the Old Boston 
Post Road. Individual instruction. Mrs. 


Anna F. Bérault, 311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y. 


Training for Social Work in the South 


Richmond School of Social Work and Public 
Health offers courses in social work and 
public health nursing. Second year opens 
October 1. For further information address 
Henry H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 1112 Capitol 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Emergency Course for Industrial Sec- 
retaries in Young Women’s Christian 
Associations 


An intensive course will be given September 6 
to 27, 1918, at the National Training School. 
Address: Secretarial Department, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York. Plaza 4700. 


Full graduate courses for all Association 
positions open September 11. 


(Continued from page 649) 
FREEDOM FOR ALL Forever, The spirit that 
is fighting for democracy at home and 


abroad. Price 10 cents. National Non- 
Partisan League, Endicott building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


THe War For Peace. By Arthur D. Call, 
secretary of the American Peace Society 
and editor of the Advocate of Peace. Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 10 Jackson 
place, Washington, D. C, 

GOVERNMENT Po ticies INVOLVING THE SCHOOLS 
In War Time. Teachers’ leaflets, No. 3, 
April, 1918. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

MeETHOpS FoR FIELD STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL FA- 
TIGUE. By P. Sargent Florence, scientific 
assistant, United States Public Health Ser- 
vice. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

CONSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW 
Zion. By Horace M. Kallen. Price 15 
cents. Federation of American Zionists, 
44 East 23 street, New York city. Re- 
printed from the Maccabaean. 

THE BoMBAY PROVINCIAL SOCIAL CONFERENCE, 
BiyaPur, 1918. By K. Natarajan, editor 
of the Indian Social Reformer, Bombay. 

A CRITICISM OF VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS. By 
Edith Houghton Hooker. Publication No. 
143. The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 West 40 street, New York city. 
Reprinted from Social Hygiene. 

Fue, Facts. Educational Bureau, U. S. 
Fuel Administration, Washington, D. C. 

SoctaAL LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE EIGHTY- 
SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF OHIO. The 
Ouro INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC EFFICIENCY. 
Reprinted from “Citizen Agencies for Re- 
search in Government,” the issue of Mu- 
NICIPAL RESEARCH, No. 77, for September, 
1916. Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency, 
303 Hartman building, Columbus. 

FIsHWAYS IN THE INLAND WATERS OF BRITISH 
CotumsiA. By Arthur V. White. UTILI- 
ZATION OF FisH WASTE IN CaNapDa. By 
J. B. Fielding. Commission of Conser- 
vation, Ottawa, Canada. 

CuIt> WELFARE IN War Time, By Fred- 
erick Warren Jenkins. No. 30, Bulletin 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22 street, New York city. 

NATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS AND HEALTH IN- 
SURANCE. By John B. Andrews, sec’y, 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, 130 East 23 street, New York city. 
Reprinted from the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, 1918. 

On Loyatty, LiperTY AND Democracy. Two 
letters and speech by Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, vice-president. THE DEMOCRATIC 
RISING OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE IN THE 


Special attention is called to the Emergency Stenography and ‘Type- 
writing Course which will enable you to qualify for Government or busi- 
ness stenographic positions with a minimum speed of ninety words a 
minute at the end of one term’s work extending over a period of sixteen 


weeks. 


i i i i the Commerce Build- 
Full particulars and information may be obtained at » Ce 
ing Tostieton Avenue and 23 Street. or at the Main Building, Amsterdam 
Avenue and West 138 Street, by applying to the Director of Evening Sessions, 


after September 15. 


Study Shorthand at the College of the 
City of New York 


Afternoon and Evening Sessions to meet your convenience 
Beginners’ classes and all grades of dictation classes 


TO Tao) 


Social Work 


Start now to prepare for positions 
in Relief and Social Work during 
and after the war. Professional 
Training is needed. 


The New York School of Philan- 
thropy will register students Sep- 
tember 19 to 24, 


Among the courses offered are: 


The Method of Social 
Case Work 


This course is based upon the as- 
sumption that there are some ways 
of helping people out of trouble or 
into a state of well-being that are 
better than others. How to win 
confidence; how and where to se- 
cure relevant information; how to 
draw conclusions from such infor- 
mation; what kinds of help are 
available in the community; how to 
find a place for personal influence— 
are some of the questions discussed. 


Child Welfare 


Because of the state of war upon 
which we have entered, more chil- 
dren will be found dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent. They will 
need the services of the most ex- 
pert and humane friends, who have 
knowledge of and ready access to 
all the agencies and methods of help 
that this and other countries have 
devised. 


Ind:strial Conditions 


Attention will be directed in this 
course to the constructive work of 
employers, trade unions and other 
organizations, public and private, 
looking towards satisfactory living 
and working conditions. The wel- 
fare of workers is an important fac- 
tor in winning the war and in sound 
reconstruction after the war. 


Hygiene and Disease 


In a time when sickness prevented 
and lives saved are counted as patri- 
otic accomplishments, the application 
of modern scientific knowledge in 
the homes of this country becomes 
a duty as well as a privilege. 


Statistical Methods 


To prevent social ills by discovering 
and removing their causes is an im- 
portant part of war-time and peace- 
time social work which calls for 
statistical training. 


The New York School 
of Philanthropy 


PORTER R. LEE, Director 


Mary G. Worthington........... Field Work 
Kate H. Claghorn..... ....Social Research 
....Family Welfare 
Henry W. Thurston.......... Child Welfare 
pe a Beets 2 aie eel Conditions 
James Alexander Miller j i 
Godfrey R. Pisek h Medical Social Service 
George W. Kirchwey............ Criminology 
Charles A. Beard, 

Government and Public Service 
Katharine Murdoch ............. Psychology 
(Instructor to be announced), 

Community Organization 


For full information address the Secre- 
tary, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION , MANAGEMENT. 


fewis® @oncaR_| 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
9) Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
fice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
_ and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
> and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
——= 3) Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
NS? eh tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
wk ep well put up, and withal so efficient. 

=" AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 


By R.R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 


An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street New York 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. | 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 


equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


new. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


Insist on seeing our trade 
mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


“*None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N.Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Croceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems ‘ 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings “Situations Wanted,’’ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED a cottage manager for Girls’ 
Industrial School, Protestant, refined, edu- 
cated, age 25 to 45. Address 2868 Survey. 


WANTED—Immediately by SOCIAL 
WELFARE LEAGUE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a general superintendent. Applicant must 
be well trained in charity organization meth- 
ods. Good salary. 


WANTED—family case worker. Thriv- 
ing industrial city of one hundred thousand. 
Initiative encouraged. AssocIATED CHARI- 
TES, Johnstown, Pa. : 


BOOKKEEPER wanted for settlement 
school doing important reconstruction work 
in Southern Appalachians. Technical knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm for service in war 
emergency required. Address 2869 Survey. 


WANTED—Young woman over 25 for 
neighborhood work and some club work, 
for settlement in Eastern city. Address 
2870 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—General secretary for Bu- 
reau Social Service. State qualifications 
and salary. Address Mrs. Cortry, 805 W. 
College, Decatur, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER, domestic 
science, wants position in East. Best of 
references. Address ANNA BotsrorD CoM- 
stock, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION wanted, school 
or institution, by young woman, college ed- 
ucated, Protestant. Experienced educa- 
tional and institutional work. Address 2866 
SURVEY. 


POSITION desired by colored, trained, 
welfare worker of experience. Address 2856 


SURVEY. 


MAN with wide and unuswai experience 
in social and religious work seeks opening 
as executive. Salary $5000. Address 2867 


SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, year and half with 
Charity Organization Society, six weeks 
course Chicago School of Civics and Phi- 
lanthropy, stenographic experience, wants 
position. References. Address 2863 SurR- 


VEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER, several years’ experi- 
ence in institutions, excellent references, 
wishes position. Address Mrs. Fiscut, 318 
E. 82nd st., New York. 


YEARS 1848 anp 1849. An historical sketch 
and appreciation by J. Koettgen. The 
Friends of Gerrnan Democracy, 32 Union 
square, New York city. F 

BROADENING THE VisION OF THE AMERICAN 
Business Man. By Lewis E. Pierson. An 
address before the Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 
Irving National Bank, Woolworth building, 
New York city. 

STATEMENT AND DECREE CONCERNING THE 
Waces OF WoMEN IN ReTAIL MILLINERY 
WorkroomMs IN MassacHusetrs. STATE- 
MENT AND DECREE CONCERNING THE WAGES 
OF WOMEN IN MusLIn UNDERWEAR, PeTTI- 
COAT, APRON, Kimono, Women’s NECK- 
WEAR AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING FACTORIES 
tiv MassacHusetts. The Minimum Wage 
Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, Boston. 


BOOKS 


RECEIVED 


“CHEERO!” By Annie Marion MacLean. 
Womans Press. 93 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.33. 

THE Four HorsEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
By Vicente Blasco Ibanez; translated by 
Charlotte Brewster Jordan. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 489 pp. Price $1.90; by mail 
of the Survey $2.05. 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP. By 
Allan Hoben. University of Chicago 
Press. 177 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
the SurvEY $1.07. 

THE CREED CF DEUTSCHTUM. By Morton 
Prince. Richard G. Badger. 311 pp. 
Price $2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 

THE SUPREME GosPEL. By Hugh Thomson 
Kerr. Womans Press. 198 pp. Price 
$.75; by mail of the Survey $.83. 

Tue Tuirp Estate. By Marjorie Bowen. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 374 pp. Price $1.75; 
by mail of the Survey $1.87. 

BriTAIN AFTER THE PEACE. By Brougham 
Villiers. E. P. Dutton & Co. 249 pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey $2.62. 

Buytnc Brarns. By Leon Stein. Authors 
Press. 229 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of 
the Survey $2.12. 

SociaL ANTAGONISMS. By Arland D. Weeks. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 142 pp. Price 
$.60; by mail of the SurvEy $.68. 


CHINA’S SOCIAL CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 638) 


man for years earnestly sought to be of 
service to his country, but admitted that 
he had no hope that anything of far- 
reaching importance could really be done 
for the Chinese people. ‘Through his 
acceptance of the Christian faith his out- 
look has been almost totally changed, 
and he has devoted himself to building 
up his school to the present enrollment of 
one thousand students. He is a tremen- 
dous moral and religious influence 
among the young men of the cities of 
North China. 

With little regard for the sects and 
fine points of creed and worship in the 
different denominations of the west, 
many of the Chinese people are accept- 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


For Vatue Recervep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anp Kuaxr. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImMmicrATion LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


HeattH Insurance. Discussion of bill endorsed by 
New York State Federation of Labor. Address, 
Edward A. Bates, 223 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 


An AccouNTING SYSTEM FOR A COOPERATIVE STORE, 
By Earl Browder. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published by 
The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 

MAKING THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 

a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 

Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 

Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Necro New-Comers 1n Derroit, Micu. By George 
Edmund Haynes. Price 20 cents each, $15 per 
hundred. Home Missions Council, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Towarps a New Wortp. Being the Reconstruc- 
tion Programme of the British Labor Party; with 
an Introductory Article by Arthur Henderson, 
the Party Leader, and Other Material. 
attractive and convenient reprint of an epoch- 
making social document. 20 cents. W. R. 
Browne, Box 311, Wyoming, New York. 


B 


> 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepit Unions. 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Pmblic Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


First NationaL CoNVENTION OF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE SOCIETIES. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


ing Christianity in its essence and with 
its broad social outlook, as the force 


which can alone transform the Chinese 


nation. In many ways a demonstration 
of what religion, free from the narrow 
bonds of sectarianism and dogmatism, 
can accomplish as the dynamic of social 
welfare is being made through the 
Christian movement in China. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66¢ OW the SuRVEY can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference. held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SuRvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come-to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in Pee on INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics. Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AASPIM. 
Blindness, Neres. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities. Nesw. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, So. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Ncic, Aaspim, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo. 
Conservation, Ccut. - 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 


Crime, Sa. 


Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 


abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacpe. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 


Natl. Board of the Ywcea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 


Eleétoral Reform, T1, APRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncemu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn, for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Ncsw, Newa, Rar. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 

Health Insurance, AALt. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Necte. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, APEa. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

Internationa] Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, RceicpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Ncwa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nem. 
Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Ncte. 

Legislative Reform, Apri, 


for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 


Avante 


sap swoue: 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. =- 
Mental Hygiene, Crprm, Ncmu. « 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 2 
Playgrounds, Praa. 4 
Physical Training, Area, Praa, Wccs. 
Prostitution, AsHa, MssuH. 

Protection Women Workers, NtTas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


. Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsaywca, Nwwcymca, Apgea, Wecs., 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, AueaA, Hi, T1. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Social Hygiene, Asna, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. ' 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes. 
Nwweymca, Porta, Wecs. 1 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. z 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. a 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. a | 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea, 
Gwec, Nwweymea, ReicpM. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. League for Woman’s Service. | 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. on 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U_S, Gwece. 
War Camp Community Service. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, iterature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


. 
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AM=ZRICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound.sex education. 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem1- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
eae Perky.) seCtys5 au Witla -st., , New ‘York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 

* tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y;, 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
*Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


-HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Object—To promote an intelligent interest in s0- 
cialism among college men and women. Annual 
membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC,—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Mem- 
‘erships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. | Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600. Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women, Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MOSOr Ra Cc. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton, Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E, 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella_ Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 


to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul. 
letins sent to members. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St, 
New York. <A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis . campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C._ Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


_ PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 


Highland Division. . 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madison 
Ave., New York. Conducted by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America under the 
War Department and Navy Department Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities, to mobilize all 
the resources of the communities near the camps 
for the benefit of the officers and men. The War 
Camp Community Service stimulates, coordinates 
and supplements the social and recreational activi- 
ties of the camp cities and towns. Joseph Lee, 
pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


—not the name of a thing, 
but 
the mark of a service 


a 
MAZDA is the trademark of a 
.. world-wide service to certain 


*‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ ap maheiactuners.) Teper 
pose is to collect and select 


scientific and practical information concerning progress and develop- 
ments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 
this information to the companies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark 
MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark 
A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose is the property of the General Electric Company. ® 
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